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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


MILNE’S PLANE GEOMETRY, $ .75% 
* MILNE’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 125% 


A new departure, in which inventioral and concrete geometry 
are first successfully combined with rigid logical treatment. 
Unrivalled as teaching books. 


MILNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


Very easy and interesting for beginners. Slight transition 
from arithmetic to algebra. New order of classification. 


GUERBER’S STORY of the GREAT REPUBLIC, .65 


A supplementary reader, containing an authentic and fasci- 
nating account of the history of our country from the framing 
of the Constitution to the present day. Many stories and 
anecdotes. 


cn 


HOLDER’S STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE, 


Presents many remarkable phases of animal life not generally 


met with. Based on the author's personal experiences. De- 
4 signed for supplementary reading. 
ROARK’S METHOD IN EDUCATION, 1.008 
A working manual for Normal Schools, ‘Teachers’ Reading } 
Circles, and for those teachers who seek a key for the solution 4 
of the problems presented in the schoo'room. 


for further information of these 


and ‘many other books write to 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY: 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Longmans’ New School Books 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 
By P. A. Barnert, M.A. Crown 8vo, 331 pages. 


An Introduction to Practice. 
$1.50. 

Contents: Instruction as Discipline—The Discipline of Character—The Physical Basis 
of Education—The Genesis of Curricula—The Manipulation of Curricula—Audible Speech— 
Literature and Formal Linguistic Study—Latin and Greek—Mathematics and Physical Science 
—Geography and History—Warnings from History—The Making of the Teacher. 


Episodes from Les Deux Rois. 


A New Volume in the Series of Episodes from Modern French Authors, 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited, with Notes, by F. H. Hewitt, M. A. 


18mo. $0.40. 


A Short History of the Progress of Scientific Chemistry 
in Our Own Times. 


By Witiiam A, Titpen, D.Se., Lond,; D.Se., Dub.; F.R.S.; Fellow of the 
University of London; Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Convents: Preface—Introduction— Matter and Energy—The Chemical Elements: Their 
Distribution in Nature, and Recognition by the Chemist—Rectification and Standardisation of 
Atomic Weights—Numerical Relations Among the Atomic Weights: Classification of the Ele- 
ments — Origin and Development of the Ideas of Valency and the Linking of Atoms— The 
Development of Synth tical Chemistry — The Origin of Stereo- Chemistry — Constitutional 
Formule in Space Electricity and Chemical Affinity — Discoveries in Relation to the Lique- 
faction of Gases — Summary and Conclusion — Index. 


Science, London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Educational System or Round=Hand Vertical Writing 


Prepared by 
ANNA 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass, 


The most artistic, the most comprehen- 

sive, the most rational, and the most 

economical series of writing books. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


. Three sizes of books, adapted to the desks in the various grades. 
Attractive illustrations in the lower books. 

The maximum of writing space at a minimum price. 

The sound educational features of the vocabulary and sentences used. 
Absence of confusing ruling 

The movement exercises, without which there can be no rapidity. 
Beauty and legibility of script. 

The schoolroom charts. 

The teacher's manual. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


THOMAS SHEWELL & Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| Simples Notions de Francais, Numerousillus.$ .75 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES reachinc FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices, (/ust published.) 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages. 50 cents, postpaid. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais... . $1.00 


| Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated. Cloth......... .50 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 1.00 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated, Cloth, | Short Selections for Translating English into 
La Langue Francaise, 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 


Sans Famile. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1 00 


od |) PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction, Copies sent for examination. Complete 
catalogue.of all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. 


— 
GIESTERBROOK &CO’s 


T WILL BE A TREAT, in the approaching school season, to again take up => : 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS, 


when they may be expected to give the same pleasure from their perfection as formerly. 


stationers furnish them. 


The 


26 John St., New York, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co, Works: Camden, N. J. 
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PENCILS 
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* 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


( NLY a few more days before the opening of 


a busy school year. 
Good pencils are absolutely necessary in up-to- 
methods. 

Tue Dixon is recommended to your favor- 
able notice. 


We would consider it a privilege to send a liberal supply of working samples to all who will 
mention this paper and accompany their request with 16 cents in stamps. 


N. J. 


Jersey City, 
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A FACT THAT IS INDISPUTABLE. 


The position that New Hampshire has 
attained as a summer resort is that it is 
the foremost in the country, and every 
foot within the borders of the state is a 
part and parcel of the vast wonderland, 
the beauty and like of which does not ex- 
ist. That part of the state known as the 


White mountain region is, perhaps, as 
much as any, in favor as an abiding place, 
and to reach it by any of the numerous 
routes one passes through a succession of 
scenic surroundings that are ever charm- 
ing and diversified; and, once in the 
mountains, one realizes then the grandeur 
and impressiveness of the peaks and their 
many attributaries. 

Though not widely known, Dixville 
Notch presents a variety of attractions 
that are not found in any other section of 
the Granite state. The mountains here- 
abouts are rough and ragged formations, 
and with the beautiful lakes, cascades, and 
waterfalls which abound in the region, 
there is a series of charming pictures in 
every direction, of which you will never 
tire, and which delights and pleases the 
most critical, while the elevation, nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea level, secures for 
it a temperature that is ever exhilarating 
The heart of the mountains might well be 
said to be at Fabyan and Mt. Pleasant; 
from here one gets the best view of the 
Presidential range, and from these points 
one may make short tours to Jefferson, 
Bethlehem, Maplewood, Profile house, 
Crawford, Jackson, Sugar Hill, or to the 
summit of Mt. Washington, and to reach 
each of these places the tourist finds that 
he is surrounded with famed natural at- 
tractions and curiosities, like ‘‘The 
Flume,” “‘The Basin,” ‘‘The Old Man of 
the Mountains,” “Elephant’s Head,” 
“Echo Lake,” “Silver Cascade,” ‘The 
Notch,” and a thousand other fully as in- 
teresting oddities of nature. 

The accommodations for the summer 
sojourner in the mountain region fairly 
rivals that of the great hotels of the big 
cities, so complete are the details, the 
larger mountain hotels being in them- 
selves small cities, with every conven- 
ience, including thoroughly-equipped gas, 
electrical, water, and sewer systems. The 
methods through which the guest finds en- 
joyment, besides the popular game of golf, 
includes baseball, tennis, croquet, moun- 
tain climbing, and coaching, while each 
hotel has its own orchestra, and concerts 
and dances are daily occurrences. If you 
are going to the mountains, you want to 
know about them, and a very complete 
guide is book No. 4 of the picturesque New- 
England series, published by the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, and which is sent to any 
address, together with a tour book, replete 
in traveling information. upon receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, while for six cents ad- 
ditional a portfolio of thirty-two moun- 
tain views is included. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music of Boston, Frank W. Hale, manager, 
is a thoroughly unique and magnificent in- 
stitution. The musical training is excel- 
lent in every respect, being both classic 
and modern. The home and social life is 
a feature which should never be over- 
looked. Nowhere is a young woman safer 
than here, and nowhere would she enjoy 
the best things in social life away from 
home more than in Boston, with the con- 
servatory as a social and literary centre. 
Miss Sarah Perkins, preceptress, who has 
general charge of the social life of the 
young women, is a genius in the art of 
making young people joyous under safe 
limitations. 

The practical side is never forgotten. 
Mr. Hale is a master in administration, 
and he believes that the students come 
there that they may make more of them- 
selves when they have graduated. He has 
recently associated with himself a wide- 
awake, well-equipped business man, 
Ralph L. Flanders, whose special province 
is to see that the young people make the 
most of the institution as a preparation 
for success in their professional career, 
and that, upon graduation, they have early 
opportunity for profitably utilizing their 
talent. Mr. Flanders has been a business 

man long enough to appreciate that any 
trained persons must apply his training 
early if he would make it count for the 
most. 

The instructors are well equipped for 
their great work, so that they are more 
leaders than teachers, being a constant in- 
spiration, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


| Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(ar Sule agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
rer The Short Line Between 
BOSTON 


= 

» 

= 


ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And All Points Wes‘. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And All Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 


through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston, MAss, 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
is Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUuBLISHING Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address 


AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTion, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 

Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale. ) 


One of the best Commercial Colleges 
in Massachusetts is offered for sale on 
very reasonable terms. It has a large 
patronage, there being no similar school 
within fourteen miles. The school and 
its furniture will be sold separately. 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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1045, VERTICULAR. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS.... 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
....91 John Street, New York. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


the work well an 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the o 
Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“ It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
quickly. This last is of great importance ror school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 


other which at all compares with this one for use 


ce. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Che 
BostonBinrer 


same. 


A Good Thing! 
= 7 q A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to pg ee weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JournaL, 


ok form. We have at 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


| OUR NEW BINDER 


| Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
-| sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
={ and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


—j To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
=| subscréption to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


this spring. 
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of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
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Calls for next year are greater than 
Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
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WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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LARGEST AND BEST MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 
At Los Angeles, July 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1809. 


Fifteen thousand members! 

All records broken. 

Los Angeles carries off all important honors. 

Dr. E. Oram Lyte, president, is not only a genial man 
of classic speech, but is a great organizer and a grand 
leader. 

Superintendent J. A. Foshay, entertainer-in-chief, has 
the tact, personality, and force requisite for the great 
task which he assumed and worked out to perfection. 

The hotels were by far the most satisfactory in loca- 
tion, accommodations, and appointments, in table, in ser- 
vice, and in price of any that the N. E. A. has enjoyed 
since it has had large meetings. 

For once the weather is an appropriate topic of con- 
versation. Never has the N, E. A., in the fifteen years 
of large meetings, had as good weather as at Los An- 
geles, although Washington did herself proud in this re- 
spect last year. The beauty of it is that it was the regu- 
lar weather. Every night is cool from 4 p. m, to 10 
a.m. In the middle of the day it is always cool on the 
shady side of the street. There is always a brisk tonic in 
the air without undue stimulating effect. 

The entertainment was wholly out of the ordinary. 
Bach city must, in the nature of the case, entertain in its 
own way. Washington, for instance, broke all records 
in the tone of the receptions. Full dress functions were 
simply matchless, but they were, in the nature of the 
case, confined to the elect, for such affairs can never be 
for the multitude. In Los Angeles they went to the 
other extreme, and everything was for everybody during 
convention week, and the special courtesies to the digni- 
taries were mostly extended after the convention was 
over. 

Choice fruit was provided by the car-load. Every 
train which brought its quota of the 15,000 was greeted 
twenty miles out by a committee for each car, which dis- 
tributed the best of oranges, plums, and peaches, until 
every one had all he could desire, which is saying much 
for people who had traveled 3,500 miles. 

Every day, at the Van Nuys, there was open house 
from 10 a. m. to 12 p. m. On Tuesday the Los Angeles 
teachers dispensed fruit and flowers, lemonade and 
punch. On Wednesday the University of California did 
the honors, on Thursday San Francisco, on Friday Stock- 
ton. From five to ten thousand teachers came for fruit 
and drink from one to ten times daily, and went away 
refreshed every time. 

Each evening there were several moré elaborate recep- 
tions, in which were added to the fruits and cool drinks 
hot coffee, hot tamales, cake, sandwiches, and salads. 
These were given in various homes and halls to kinder- 
gartners, collegians, secondary school people, normal 
school teachers and alumni, librarians, manual training 
devotees, musical enthusiasts, child study champions, 
drawing teachers, and, by no means least, physical cul- 
ture leaders and their disciples. 

Day and evening, from Monday morning to Friday 
night, the teachers of Los Angeles, also, made attractive 
more than sixty headquarters representing nearly forty 
states, several California cities, and the various depart- 
ments. In each of these headquarters some woman 
teacher was on duty. Each morning she saw that the 
room was in order and well supplied with allthevarieties 
of fruit, excellent in quality and abundant in quantity. 
Each of these teachers was a bureau of information in 
herself. Thus there were more than sixty places in 
which any one could get information, rest, fruit, and ice 
water. These luxuries were thus brought to every one 
on every hand. 

The publishers had the cosiest headquarters in the 
various hotels, and they were more serviceable to the 
public than ever before. 

The exhibition of school books, educational papers, 
and school appliances was the best in the recent history 
of the N. E. A. If not the largest, it was the most accessible 
and the best displayed. 

The programme was much better than had been prophesied. 
It is very difficult to make a great programme so far from Chi- 
cago and the East. It takes so long to go across the continent, 


and is so expensive, that many desirable men will not 


[Epiror1at Nores, Reports, ABSTRACTS. | 


or cannot go. Under the circumstances, the programme 
was exceptionally strong. Indeed, there was no appre- 
ciable weakness, though we could not help thinking how 
many delightful, inspiring, and noble men and women 
were not available. Presidents Eliot and Harper, Stan- 
ley Hall and Hugo Munsterberg, Professors James and 
Davis of Harvard, Morse Stephens and De Garmo of Cor- 
nell, Bishop John L. Spalding and John H. Vincent, E. P. 
Seaver and George H. Martin, Sarah L. Arnold, Nebraska 
Cropsey, and Lucy Wheelock are but a few of the host of 
those who could not be there. 

Then the distance kept away several who were on the 
programme. Two evening programmes were sadly 
shaken by the absence of Colonel F. W. Parker, Mr. 
Glenn, and C. B. Gilbert. 

Despite the impossible things, there were so many pos- 
sibilities remaining that the programme was of unusual 
strength. As a rule, the weakness was in the general 
sessions. It was here that the absence of Parker, Gilbert, 
and Glenn were felt, and it was here that the misfortune 
of over lengthy speeches, which are always depressing, 
occurred, Nevertheless, the general sessions even, as a 
whole, were invigorating and. interesting. 

The departments made a grand showing. ‘The meet- 
ings were all well attended, the exercises were fresh, 
bright, scholarly, and largely devoid of the cranky ex- 
tremes which have sometimes characterized the depart- 
ments. 

As a whole, the programmes of the general sessions 
and of the departments lacked striking features and 
startling experiences. There was no craze, as there was 
over “Child Study” at Buffalo, but there was no depart- 
ment meeting that was not well attended, as there were 
several even at Washington. 

The exhibit of the school work at the Spring-street 
school was excellent in every feature. There was no 
poor work. Writing, drawing, nature study, manual 
training, and all the common branches and university 
work were on dress parade. Stockton possibly carried 
off the honors, excepting always the home city, which has 
many advantages at such a time. There was a unity, a 
completeness, a correlation in the Stockton work which 
appealed strongly to the observer. Other cities had spe- 
cialties which were worked up to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

The Indian work never attracted so much attention 
and was never so well exhibited. Miss Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of Indian schools, secured a portion of 
the parlor and two cosy adjoining parlors for the exhibit. 
Here were placed together the rich furnishings of the 
Westminister hotel and the product of children whose 
paremts were largely a savage people, and in art, grace, 
and beauty the Indian schools suffered not by the com- 


parison. 


Miss Reel has put her whole soul into this work. She 
has visited the Indian schools all over the country with 
unusual thoroughness, and has proved to be a comfort 
and a help to many a teacher. If she should not win the 
hearty appreciation of that rugged and heroic leader, 
Captain Pratt of Carlisle, she will not be the first to 
meet with such a fate. She has demonstrated to an un- 
expected degree that it is not impossible for a woman to 
occupy this position with credit, doing the work effi- 
ciently. 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates, ex-president of Amherst, who has 
been one of the wisest champions of reform in Judian 
affairs, and is now devoting much of his thought and 
time to the cause, was an interesting factor in the asso- 
ciation and in the Indian feature thereof. 

The next meeting will go to Charleston, §S, C., pro- 
vided it can be appropriately taken care of. The asso- 
ciation requires for various headquarters one hotel that 
ean furnish at least fifty parlors, suites, and large rooms, 
not more than one flight up, and good rooms in first-class 
hotels, centrally located, for the accommodation of not 
less than 6,000 people, with other good hotel accommo- 
dations for from two to three thousand more. 

The N. E. A. attendants will not go to boarding houses 
In this it is radically different from 


or private families, 
The young 


the Y. P, 8S. C. E. or the Epworth league. 


‘thousands of visitors. 


people in those organizations enjoy grouping themselves 
in inexpensive places, carrying their sociability with 
them. They do not mind having four or six young 
women in a large room, but the N. E. A, people mostly 
require single rooms, and are willing to pay for them. 

If Charleston is not available, then Cnattanooga cer- 
tainly is not, and Asbury Park, Boston, or Gincinnati 
will be the choice. Cincinnati can take care of the N. 
E. A. with perfect ease, but there appears to be a purpose 
to come to the Atlantic coast. Either Asbury Park or 
Boston will be an ideal place, and the choice will be de- 
termined by the judgment of the executive committee as 
to advisability. 

Asbury Park is all right. 
tractions to teachers. 

Boston is also every way available. She will entertain 
the N. E. A., if the meeting is held here, as well as any 
place has ever done. 

Boston has the most of historic and literary interest of 
any place in which the N. E. A, has ever met. The high 
school and manual training school boys in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, and Plymouth can be 
organized into the best free guide service ever enjoyed. 
No headquarters have ever been what the Touraine 
might be, while the Brunswick or Vendome would be 
equal to anything. No other city has so many good 
hotels in the same area. The N. E. A. has never had 
such a wealth of halls as it would have here. 

While surf bathing is not so handy as at Asbury Park, 
it is even more attractive at the Revere reservation, 
which is within fifteen minutes’ ride and a five-cent fare. 

The homes of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and many 
other worthies are at hand, and Julia Ward Howe, T. B. 
Aldrich, Mary A. Livermore, T. W. Higginson, Edward 
iverett Hale, J. T. Trowbridge, and a host of other 
notables would very likely be in town, and, if so, a re- 
ception by most of them would be arranged for. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Bar Harbor, Old 
Orchard, and the White mountains are as great attrac- 
tions as were ever offered. 

Hon. O. T. Corson, the president for 1900, has the in- 
dependence, energy, character, and ability that insure a 
great meeting wherever the N. E. A. meets. 

fither Boston or Asbury Park would come near break- 
ing the Los Angeles record. It is mere guess work as to 
which of these places would roll up the largest member- 


No place can offer better at- 


ship. 
At Los Angeles the greatest excursion attraction was 


Mt. Lowe, the most charming spot and ride within fifteen 
miles of any city in the United States. Santa Monica 
was a great resort, requiring but two hours and fifty 
cents to make the round trip. The Catalina islands were 
irresistible to all who could stay over for a few days. It 
was a hard trip for a day, but a delightful two-day ex- 
cursion, 

Pasadena and Riverside were visited by nearly all the 
They are the jewels of Southern 
California. 

Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
went to Los Angeles with his wife and 
daughter. It was a severe strain upon him, especially 
us he took the terrible trip into Colorado canon. What- 
ever he said commanded the respect and admiration of 
every one, as it always does. No one has ever risen into 
the same class with Dr. Harris, and it will be interesting 
to see who will be the first to do it. 

Dr. E. E. White is the only man who measures up with 
Dr. Harris, and their lines of thought and activity are so 
different as to make comparisons odious. For clear 
thinking, for logical presentation, for literary finish, 
nothing is left to be desired when Dr. White takes the 
floor. He was peculiarly happy at Los Angeles. 

Will S. Monroe of Westfield, Mass., carried off a large 
share of the honors. Each of his addresses was a master- 
piece in its line. Eight years ago he was superintendent 
at Pasadena. Since then he has taken a course and his 
degree in Stanford, and has spent two years in France 
and Germany. For three years he has done great work 
in the Westfield normal school, He has won the place 
he occupies at the front, and he has acquired a scholarly 


education, 
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habit which assures him even greater professional emi- 
nence. 

Miss Rebecca Stoneroad of Washington is another 
leader whose position and influence result from a com- 
bination of genius, force, and character. In theory and 
training, in physical culture she has no superior in the 
country, and her quiet devotion to the interests of the 
N. E. A. has emphasized her leadership. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stanford made one of 
the great addresses of the session. He has rare ability 
in taking advanced positions in education and great 
power and skill in phrasing his statements. 

The ex-presidents were Harris, White, Gove, Lane, 
Butler, Dougherty, and Greenwood, a company to com- 
mand the respect of the profession. Aaron Gove is one 
of the most worthy, able, noble men in the fraternity. 
He is a born statesman who would have made a great 
United States senator in the days when they had more 
great statesmen in the senate than to-day. Albert G. 
Lane is as much respected and beloved as any educa- 
tional leader has ever been. He is every inch a man and 
a gentleman, as able as he is manly. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s devotion to the management of the associa- 
tion continues. His services are invaluable, and those 
who know him best appreciate him most. N. C. 
Dougherty remains the leading force in executive coun- 
sels. He is peerless as a directing force. He handles the 
N. E. A. as he would the Vanderbilt system of railroads, 
and he could do that with consummate ability. J. M. 
Greenwood is the royal good fellow of the administration. 
For sincerity, comradeship, direct thinking, and skillful 
expression he has no superior in educational circles. 

Irwin Shepard has satisfied everybody that a salaried 
secretary is a good instrument, as well as a necessity. 
No man ever had the intelligent and universal confidence 

of all classes more than he. 

I. C. MeNeil of West Superior, Wis., after making an 
unprecedented record as treasurer for four years, in- 
sisted upon retirement. Honest and efficient, patient and 
courteous, he has been of inestimable service to the asso- 
ciation. 

Charles G. Pearse of Omaha, who succeeds Mr. McNeil, 
is a man of high character, ability, and faithfulness. No 
other was seriously mentioned in connection with the 
place. 

California did well in her membership. The reports 
are not all in, but it is known that every teacher in Los 
Angeles joined the N. E. A., and practically every teacher 
in the six southern counties of California. 

State Superintendent T. J. Kirk signalled his entrance 
upon the state office by sending out a circular letter in 
which he urged every county superintendent to organize 
his teachers with a view to getting as nearly as possible 
every teacher enrolled in the N. E. A, 

The great Californian was John Swett. He has made 
more educational history than any other man who was 
ut Los Angeles, and yet he was as hearty and buoyant 
as any of the younger men. Ira G. Hoitt, one of the his- 
toric educational characters and forces in the state, was 
an interested attendant at the meetings. Hon. Samuel 
T. Black, recent state superintendent, but now the princi- 
pal of the San Diego normal school, was the happiest, 
heartiest man at Los Angeles. The prince of enter- 
tainers, and a master of good comradeship, he was al- 
ways the centre of things socially. 

John Jasper, the head of the school system of New 
York city, with Mrs. Jasper, enjoyed the meeting hugely. 
It is a misfortune that he has not been a more frequent 
attendant, for he is delightfully companionable, and his 
educational insight and experience make him a rare man 
on such an occasion. By the by, New York city teachers 
came by the hundreds. 

With all its pleasure and glory, there were two very 
sad events in connection with the meeting. A fatal acci- 
dent on one of the Burlington specials occurred at New- 
man, Calif., in which Miss Lena Thomas of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and Miss Addie Harris, a St. Louis teacher, were 
instantly killed, and twelve others were more or less seri- 
ously injured. The accident was caused by running into 
a freight train. Edwin D. Luckey, a St. Louis principal, 
had a party of seventeen with him. The crash came at 
2.40 a. m. This cast a temporary gloom over the con- 
vention, but did not permanently depress the pleasure- 
seekers, 

Mr. Brown, a brother of the late Leroy D. Brown, who 
was state commissioner of education in Ohio, president 
of the Nevada State University, and superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, shot himself with suicidal intent. 
The event, sad in itself, was much more depressing be- 
cause all the leaders knew his brother so well. 

Every state and territory and several colonies were 
represented. 

The institute of the Indian school service, in charge of 
Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, met 
on the Monday of convention week and the week follow- 
ing. It is said to have been decidedly the largest 


~ and brilliancy. 


and best in the history of the Indian service. 

The American Forestry Association took advantage of 
the low rates to the N. E. A., and had their annual meet- 
ing at the same time. Many educators were interested 
in this. 

The Southwestern Commercial Congress also got under 
the rate protection of the N. E. A. Fortunately all such 
annexes help to swell the attendance and the treasury of 
the N. E. A. 

All arrangements of official headquarters for registra- 
tion, signing of return tickets, post-office, excursion in- 
formation, ete., was the best yet devised. 

There was absolutely no friction as to hotels, railroads, 
official or otherwise. 

Such harmony about all arrangements was never be- 
fore known. The terminal lines--the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe—deserve high praise. 

Only two lines of complaints were heard, first at the 
great delay in overland specials, which, in some cases, 
were twenty-four hours late, and the duplicating of many 
sleeping car tickets returning. As to the former, it was 
readily understood that it was inevitable; as to the lat- 
ter, there seemed no excuse for it, even in the rush of 
business. On one overland train there were, to my 
knowledge, six lower berths sold twice. Fortunately the 
conductors made every effort to give some accommoda- 
tions to such passengers as could not have what was paid 
for. In this direction only was there cause for com- 
plaint. 

The city decorations were simply matchless in beauty 
The electric flag between the Van Nuys 
and Westminster was the most beautiful decpration 
which has ever greeted the N. E. A. It was the full size 
of a street flag, and in color of stars, stripes, and ground 
of blue, all electric lighted, was perfect. In Central park, 
opposite the place of meeting, was the most imposing 
electric display ever witnessed on the coast. From a tall 
mast in the centre of the park were streamers of many- 
colored electric lights leading to the border of the park 
in all directions. All in all, the city provided 200 extra 
are lights and 10,000 incandescent lights. 

The discussion of the secondary school question, fol- 
lowing the paper of Charles H. Keyes of Holyoke, was by 
far the liveliest of the week. ° 

Aaron Gove of Denver made the most heroic remark 
of the week following the paper by Dr. Z. X. Snyder. 
Mr. Gove said: “The graduate of the normal school does 
the best work the first year after graduation, but the 
college graduate does the better work the third year and 
ever after. Is it possible that the educational feature of 
the normal school is deficient?” 

A special appropriation of $1,200 is provided for an in- 
vestigation as to school hygiene, this to include a $200 
and a $100 prize for the two best essays on the subject. 

Professor J. H. Hoose of the University of Southern 
California attracted much attention by this unique re- 
mark regarding the broader culture of the college man: 
“What studies are you going to prescribe to teach cul- 
ture? It may be likened to the bloom on the peach. 
Farmers grow peaches, but whoever heard of their trying 
to grow blooms? Educate the individual, and the culture 
will take care of itself.” 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City told 
the story of the week. It was a hit at “Child Study.” 
“A young man from one of the rural districts drove in to 
the station to take a train. While walking about the 
platform, he noticed a box of puppies. He looked at the 
puppies; they looked at him. He looked at the box, and 
there was nothing to indicate what should be done with 
them. Just before train time the agent appeared, and 
the rustic said, ‘Mister, what are you going to do with 
these puppies?’ ‘I don’t know; the puppies don’t know; 
nobody knows,’ replied the agent. ‘They’ve done et up 
the tag.’”’’ Mr. Greenwood thinks that some ‘child 
study” fellows don’t know where they are going, that 
nobody knows where they are going, for they have “et 
up the tag.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s “The Year’s Progress” 
was one of the most valuable products of the week. It 
was interesting as well as profitable. The Journal will 
publish this in full. 

Hawaii headquarters was one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the session. Henry 8S. Townsend, inspector- 
general of the schools of that colony, was one of the most 
popular men in Los Angeles. 

Miss Florence A. Dunham, at the head of the commit- 
tee of sixty Los Angeles teachers, was a brilliant success 
as a leader in entertainment. A charming woman, a 
genius in organization, a master of details, she won high 
honors, and a special welcome awaits her in any Ameri- 
can city whose representative teachers enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of her committee of sixty at the Van Nuys. 

Although it is not the flower season in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the floral displays at the Van Nuys and other 
headquarters were a delight to Kastern visitors. 

Hon. F. Q. Story, chairman of the local executive com- 


mittee, managed the details of raising vast sums of 
money, expending them judiciously, and directing every 
phase of entertainment so that there was not the slight- 
est friction or delay. He is a great leader of men, as 
the success of the entertainment proved. 

The musical features of the week were every way 
successful. They were artistic and inspiring. To Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Parsons, musical director of Los Angeles, be- 
longs high praise. She is thoroughly equipped, profes- 
sionally and musically, and has the rare gift of inspiring 
harmony and enthusiasm. 

The University Club gave a jolly dinner to visiting col- 
lege men at Levy’s. 

The great social event of the week was the lawn fete 
of the Los Angeles Free Kindergarten Association on the 
beautiful grounds of Mrs. Caroline M. Severence on West 
Adams street Tuesday afternoon. Mme. Modjeska re- 
ceived with Mrs. Severance. Mrs. Severance is one of 
the most benevolent and noble-spirited women of Cali- 
fornia, and her beautiful home and grounds are often 
utilized in the promotion of the cause of education. 

The normal school, with its excellent plant and equip- 
ment under the leadership of its wide-awake principal, 
Dr. E. T. Pierce, was at the disposal of the teachers, and 
the various departments added much to the success of 
the meeting and the enjoyment of the teachers. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle excursion made the great 
excursion sensation of the week. If these travelers did 
not see more than anybody else, and see it better, they 
certainly overrepresented their advantages. . 

The Massachusetts headquarters at the Ruskin Art 
Club rooms were as attractive as any in Los Angeles, and 
the Massachusetts reception at the Marlborough school 
was a gem. To Will S. Monroe and Gertrude Edmund 
much is due for the success of both the headquarters and 
the reception. 

Chicago University kept open house at the West- 
minster. 

The members of the educational press and the execu- 
tive committee were given*a delightful drive to the 
orange and lemon groves. 

The N. E. A. orange and lemon groves were a grand 
success. The entertainment committee bought the fruit 
of two beautiful orchards and threw them open to the 
N. E. A. Every one was privileged to visit them as often 
as desirable, and eat as many of the luscious oranges as 
they wished. He was a poor specimen of a visitor who 
did not eat five or six oranges at each visit. 

The lowa headquarters at the Van Nuys were in charge 
of Professor W. W. Beardshear. 

Ohio headquarters were at the Hollenbeck, with Hon. 
O. T. Corson in general charge. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. MceClymonds of Oakland had gen- 
eral supervision of the California headquarters on the 
second floor of the Van Nuys. 

Montana had a rousing delegation, and her headquar- 
ters at the Westminster were up to date. 

Pennsylvania appeared to be the banner state in point 
of-attendance, a great compliment to President Lyte. 

Hereafter there is to be a regular department of In- 
dian education, a compliment to Miss Estelle Reel. 

Ten thousand dollars were added to the permanent 
fund as a result of the Washington meeting of 1898. 
Nearly $20,000 ought to be added this year. This fund is 
now $75,000. 

Never before has the press given such reports of the 
meetings as were furnished by the Los Angeles papers. 
All did well. The Times did magnificently. It was not 
business, I know very well, but it was a generous act of 
first magnitude to print all abstracts. 

“President E. O. Lyte’s fine bearing, cultured voice, 
and magnetic presence captured all hearts,” is the grace- 
ful way that the Los Angeles Times stated the case. 

Colorado had a large and distinguished delegation. 
State Superintendent Mrs. Helen Grenfell is a woman of 
rare ability and choice spirit, who commands the ardent 
loyalty of such leaders as Gove, Baker, Snyder, Van 
Sickle, and Coy. 

The W. C. T. U. kept open house, but they did not dis- 
pense punch. They presented the N. E. A. with a beau- 
tiful silk flag. 

The total figures at Denver in 1895, the previous high- 
water mark, were 11,279 The ticket registrations at 
headquarters at Los Angeles were 11,572. J. A. Foshay 
had 600 Los Angeles teachers’ memberships, making 
12,172. There are 1,600 active memberships not re- 
ported in the registration, making 13,772. It is carefully 
estimated, counting superintendents’ reports in Cali- 
fornia, that here are 1,350 of these memberships not yet 
reported, making 15,122. Under any circumstances, the 
grand total must be from 2,500 to 4,000 above the Denver 
figures. 

Andrew McNally gave a royal welcome to the Illinois 
delegation at his beautiful home at Altadena Friday 
afternoon. Albert G. Lane, wife, and daughters of Chi- 


cago were the special guests at this reception. 
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Mrs. Henderson Hayward, Wilshire boulevard, enter- 
tained the Minnesota visitors in an elaborate reception. 

Miss Orton of Euclid avenue, Pasadena, entertained the 
Vassar alumni in a charming reception. 

The general impression seemed to be that the council 
was more useful than it has been of late years, and that 
it may become a power educationally. 

The department of science had a reception in Elks hall 
Thursday evening, at which flowers and fruits, punchand 
coffee were supplemented by good speech-making. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent J. W. Carr and 
wife of Anderson, the Indiana teachers had an enjoyapie 
reception at Blanchard hall one evening. Professor W. 
A. Bell was the special guest of honor. 

The child study department was given a bright and 
cheery reception at the normal school, under the lead of 
Cc. C. Van Liew. Will S. Monroe of Westfield, Mass., was 
the guest of honor because of the great work he did for 
the professional spirit of Southern California during his 
three years in Pasadena. 

The fine old mansion of Mrs. Juana Neal, Flower street, 
was the scene of a brilliant fete in the interest of the 
kindergartners, with Miss Florence Lawson of the nor- 
mal school as the organizer of attractions. 

Captain and Mrs. C. N. Steny, Wilshire boulevard, gave 
a delightful reception to Principal A. R. Taylor of Em- 
poria and other Kansas delegates. Dr. E. T. Pierce and 
wife assisted in entertaining. 

The Chicago Federation was an enthusiastic enter- 
tainer. These women teachers propose to influence 
school legislation in every state, especially in the large 
cities. 

The grandest floral display was at city hall, where 
every department enriched its rooms with Southern Cali- 
fornia’s best flowers, and threw the doors open evenings 
to the visitors. 

The chamber of commerce exhibit of fruits was beyond 
the reach of the imagination to anticipate, to say 
nothing of the inability of the pen to describe. 

Hollenbeck park was in gala night attire Thursday 
evening. There were 1,000 Japanese lanterns lighted for 
the occasion, and more than 12,000 people went over to 
Boyle Heights to enjoy the brilliant illumination and the 
delightful music. 

The educational press received special programme rec- 
ognition for the first time. The hour set apart for them 
in the general session Friday morning was sadly 
slaughtered by the fifty-five-minute address which pre- 
ceded, but there was time for Messrs. MacVonald and 
Bruce to make rattling good speeches, and Brown and 
Lang were permitted to report in print. George P. 
Brown is the new president of the Educational Press As- 
sociation, and Mr. Pattingell the new secretary. 

In less than three weeks, and without an uncomfort- 
able day, I went to Portland, Ore., and spent three days 
in attendance upon the National Editorial Assggjation, 
to San Francisco for a day, and to Los Angeles for five 
days, traveling 8,000 miles, and spending nine days of the 
time in three great cities. What an age this is in which 
to live! 

THE WELCOME. 

Chairman F. Q. Story.—On behalf of the chamber of 
commerce, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the board of trade, the board of education, and the 
citizens of Los Angeles, I extend to you a hearfelt wel- 
come. It gives me the greatest possible pleasure to ex- 
press the wish and the hope that you may receive as 
many pleasant impressions and enjoy as many pleasant 
thoughts as the committee has experienced in becoming 
acquainted with the N. E. A. and preparing for your 
coming. 

Governor Henry T. Gage.—We should never forget the 
great debt of gratitude which we owe to the memory of 
the sturdy pioneers of the East, West, North, and South, 
whose heroism, industry, and perseverance hewed in the 
primeval forest blockhouses and established villages, 
forming the barriers against savage attacks, and there 
created the nucleus of American civilization. 

The axe. the shovel, the pick, and the plow, in the 
hands of this vanguard of progress, removed the cumber- 
some obstacles left by nature, put the dark recesses of 
the backwoods, and, by their rugged trails, prepared easy 
routes for the railway engineer, whose works now attract 
the wonder and admiration of the modern traveler, 

These achievements, though under the direction of 
high intelligence, nevertheless represent in the history of 
our American people the era of matter—the era of physi- 
cal strife. 

But man’s needs are mental as well as physical. Shel- 
ter, food, raiment, and rest constitute a portion only of 
our desires. The great creative power which spoke amid 
the darkness and solitude at the world’s birth, saying, 
“Let there be light!” likewise spoke into the senseless 
clay the mightier words, “Let there be mind!” And thus 


inspired by that divine injunction, man, since that first 
electric current of thought sped through his brain, finds 
daily need of intellectual development. 


Therefore, in the track of the hardy pioneer followed 
the teacher and the scholar. The blazed forest trees and 
monuments of rock marked the pathway of the frontiers- 
man; the book, the tablet, and the pen showed the 
teacher's line of march, 

While the ground was plowed, the minds of man, 
woman, and child were taught to reason and to know, 
The blockhouses were transformed by the wizards of 
education into schoolhouses. The humble house of wor- 
ship, formed of unshapely timber, was changed into the 
portentous church, with its chaste, tapering spire, split- 
ting the sunlight in its heavenward course, and attesting 
the marvelous growth of mind and morals. The log 
cabin of the forester became the elegant villa of the 
merchant. The scholar, statesman, artist, sculptor, and 
mechanic—all better housed and better fed—sprang up 
amid the scenes which once knew only the toils and 
perils of the Indian fighter. Thus was evolved in our 
American history the era of mind. 

To you, ladies and gentlemen of the National Educa- 
tional Association, whose noble profession imposes the 
duty of cultivating the ®minds of the future men and 
women who will labor in instruction and adorn the fields 
of American art, letters, and government—to you, earnest 
and devoted disciples of learning and worthy successors 
of the American pioneers of knowledge, the people of 
California look with confidence for the advancement of 
the splendid educational work of your predecessors. 

State Superintendent T. J. Kirk.—Educators 
America: Greeting from the teachers of California. All 
the gates of the Golden West are flung wide open to you. 
Our mountains part to admit you, the valleys smile at 
your approach, the very breezes whisper their approval, 
all nature sings together for joy, and all our people join 
in the chorus of welcome. Even old Sol beams upon you 
with a warmth of affection which he rarely bestows upon 
those native here and to the manor born. If you are 
weary from travel, here find refreshment and repose. If 
the heat and sands of the desert have made you thirsty 
and covered you with dust, our streams and fountains 

“sparkle with the water of life, and our surf removes all 
stains but those of conscience. Tarry with us as long as 
ye may, visit every portion of our state, a vast empire 
on the Pacific coast. The grandeur of our mountains and 
the quiet beauty of our valleys will delight your eyes, the 
murmur of our pines and the music of our ocean will 
charm your ears. The world has heard the big guns of 
the Oregon, the Monterey, and the Olympia; it will be 
your privilege during this meeting to hear other big guns 
cf California-—such as Jordan, Brown, Foshay. 

Take a siesta under our fig tree, pluck fruit of our vine. 
Sip our vintage if you wish. Visit our raisin vineyards, 
cur orchards of prune, pear, peach, almond, apricot, wal- 
nut, olive. Soil and sunshine have been generous beyond 
measure to our people, they wish to be equally generous 
to you, 

Our broad acres of grain, stretching beyond the reach 
of eve, feed the hungry multitudes of the old world; our 
fields furnish brains for Boston; our forests are 
housing the dwellers on all the borders of the vast 
Pacific. Our mines of gold and silver still fill with 
strength and vigor the veins and arteries of your com- 
merce; our copper mines are helping to supply the com- 
mercial and intellectual world the nerves along which 
flashes the electric spark binding forty-five states into 
one great nation, uniting the people of earth into one uni- 
versal brotherhood, and, most valued of all, our educa- 
tional system, crowned by two universities, is training 
the brains which shall give mental and moral guidance 
to the entire body politic. 

On this western shore, separated in large measure by 
the mountains and the desert from the influences of the 
East, cut off from the traditions of the past, education 
here has taken on some new phases of development, and 
has had phenomenal growth. 

We welcome you, members of the N. E. A., to all the 
bounty and hospitality of California. Take from us all 
that you can bear away. We will even be your debtors 
for the good counsel and lofty inspiration which you will 
leave us. 

In the name and on behalf of ten thousand teachers 
and a million and a half of people interested in educa- 
tion, I bid you thrice welcome. Aloha! Aloha! Aloha! 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, University of California.—I am 
sure all Californians feel like saying, with Miranda: 


bean 


“Oh. wonder, how many goodly creatures are there here? 


How beauteous mankind is!” 

The city of Los Angeles has long been trying to live up 
to its name, but it was never before so well worthy of 
that name as it is to-day. We of California are to-day 
all Angelenos, and we want to unite in saying welcome 
to the angel messengers of education. 

Yet we cherish something against you. You are too 
prone to encourage us in telling you big stories. We can 
tell the smallest truth about California, and you listen so 


-hospitality. 


attentively that we go on, and we don't know where it is 
going to stop. We don’t want to tell you about Cali- 
fornia. We think that we have the finest system for 
providing for the support of the country schools that is 
to be found outside of Massachusetts. But we won't tell 
you about that. We have one of the finest normal 
schools of the country here in Los Angeles—-but never 
mind! We have two universities with tremendous en- 
dowments, which show their enterprise by keeping poor 
in spite of that. But we won't talk about them. Then 
we have institutions for the education of the defective 
classes and a beginning toward industrial education—but 
let that pass. So please don’t listen so attentively when 
we begin to talk about California. 

You are the messengers of education of a great country, 
You have come here to correct us of our provincialism. 
You come from the great world of education, from com- 
munities where teachers are appointed on merit only, and 
where school funds are never diverted to other uses. 
Teach us these things—-we want them here. You come 
from this great country, with its wealth and breadth of 
educational knowledge. Education in California will 
never again be what it has been before your coming. 

Here in California we have been looking forward to 
your visit with intense interest. We have been pulling 
together in preparation for it. One and all we join in 
saying, “Welcome to Los Angeles!”’ as heartily as we 
know how. 

Mayer Fred Eaton.—Our state superintendent has 
given you all our valleys, rivers, and oranges, and about 
everything else we raise down here in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and all that is left for me to give is a right of way 
through the city. I know I am perfectly safe in making 
such an offer, because | realize that you are all angels. 
I only hope you won't all flop your wings and fly away 
too soon. 

We appreciate very much the action of this organiza- 
tion in deciding to hold its convention in this city. We 
intend to help you to have a good time, That’s why we 
live here—to have a good time. We are are interested in 
education in Los Angeles. The people are preparing to 
vote $420,000 worth of bonds to increase our school facili- 
ties. We never have been able to get caught up, so far 
as number of schools goes. Since 1890 the city has in- 
creased in population from 50,000 to about 120,000. It 
has been hard to keep pace in quantity of school accom- 
modations, though we believe we have in quality. Our 
principals are up to those of any city in the country, so 
we are told by visitors. Everybody here is interested in 
school methods. 

We know that there’s no one who will come to this 
city who will do us more good than you. We will lay 
up a whole lot of good for our future. Futures area 
thing we have been fond of laying up ever since the 
becom. We will lay up a good opinion for Los Angeles, 
which will help to build up the city. We occupy an iso- 
lated position with respect to the markets. Hundreds 
of miles of desert lie between us and the Bast, and to the 
west there is nothing but water, with a commerce which 
as vet is small. Unless we have a domestic market we 
cannot prefitably engage in manufactures, for the freight 
rates are necessarily heavy, inasmuch as the railroads 
pass through a sparsely-settled country in order to reach 
us. To make profits we must raise something that you 
can't raise in the East, such as oranges and other fruit. 
We have great mineral resources, as yet mostly undevel- 
oped. What we need is people, for when we get people, 
then plenty of railroads will be built to open up our min- 
eral resources, and manufactures will come. But the 
first consideration in our minds at present is that we 
want you to have a good time, and we intend to see that 
you have it. We want you to feel perfectly at home. 

Superintendent J. A. Foshay.---We extend to you a 
hearty greeting in behalf of the teachers and friends of 
the educational interests of Los Angeles. We hail the 
presence of this vast body in our beautiful city as a token 
of increased zeal and activity in the great cause of edu- 
cation. We welcome you as the representatives of a 
work which ranks first, and is the noblest of to-day. We 
who are so far from the great centres, but who have eter- 
nal spring and healing air to compensate us, greet you 
as bringing to us the wisdom, experience, and latest 
thought which are being contributed to the educational 
world. 

At Milwaukee in 1897 and at Washington in 1898 it 
was my privilege and pleasure to present the invitations 
from California and our city, asking you to partake of our 
Our people were glad to have you accept 
these invitations, and began at once to make prepara- 
tions for your reception. Many different estimates were 
made of the number we must entertain, and, in order 
that there might be no question of our ability to care for 
the large number, we added to our territory by annexing 
Garvanza on the northeast and University on the south- 
west. Now, with our forty-eight square miles of 
territory, our hospitable homes thrown you, 
our spacious parks, and the assurance that no rain 
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will fall, on the just or unjust, during the vacation 
months, we feel that we have plenty of room for you. 

Los Angeles has an excellent corps of teachers, one of 
the best normal schools in the country, private schools 
and colleges, and a public library, which is a prominent 
educational factor, to train her 28,000 children. We re- 
gret our schools could not be in session, so that you might 
see our work in progress; but we have prepared an ex- 
hibit of work, which may be seen at the Spring-street 
school building. We have learned that the whole child 
must be educated; the eye must be trained to accurate 
observation, the hand to deft manipulation, and thus call 
into action judgment, attention, comparison—in short, 
we accept Plato’s idea of education, which is to give to 
the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the perfec- 
tion of which they are capable. 

The teacher is proud of that noble name. The great 
master Agassiz would be called by no other. And you 
who have come from the North, the South, and the dis- 
tant East, who have taken the time from your vacation 
to come here and discuss methods and inquire how to in- 
crease the teaching power of our country, show your in- 
terest in your profession. The thought of training the 
minds and bodies, and moulding the characters of the 
coming generations, seems at times overwhelming. To- 
day you are planning and working for the future which 
must shape the destiny of our nation. Your work is 
great—there is no greater. 

1 presume you have changed your minds in regard to 
our location as compared with that of Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. We are accustomed to think of the dis- 
tance, and not of the time. Many of the older people of 
our city came across the plains, and required six months 
to make the journey. Many of you have just made the 
same distance in less than six days. Chicago is only 
sixty-six, New York eighty-nine, and Boston ninety-two 
hours from Los Angeles. The telegraph and telephone 
bring your homes and cities in close communication with 
us: remember this fact, and, instead of writing your let- 
ters to Eastern friends, use these agencies, or dictate 
your letters to the typewriters, and so save your time to 
attend the meetings and enjoy the many receptions and 
excursions we have prepared for you. 

We are anxious to hear your discussions and receive 
your recommendations regarding the vital issues of our 
schools! and, in order that we may retain them in per- 
manent form for every teacher's desk, we have given as 
many memberships from this city as there are teachers. 

As the large reservoirs of our mountains give forth 
their water in the warm, dry summer to refresh the pro- 
ductive orange groves of California, so may this meeting 
of the largest educational organization in the world pour 
forth its influence to strengthen and invigorate the in- 
tellectual forces of our state; may it enrich the home life 
of the ranch, the school life of the pueblo, the college life 
of the universities of this the Golden State of the far 
West. You are welcome to the far West, to the Golden 
State, to the City of Angels, to our hearts, and to our 
homes. 

RESPONSES. 

Newton C, Dougherty of Peoria, I1l.—It was almost a 
decade ago that we met in San Francisco, coming to Cali- 
fornia as to our western empire. To-day there are 
islands far to the west and to the southwest to which we 
inust carry the blessings of free education. Thanks to 
the Lord that our fathers were expansionists and saved 
this great empire which you now inhabit for the Anglo- 
Saxons, the race which never surrenders to hostile men 
ner to forbidding nations, and which fears only God; 
the race which has opened the avenues of education to 
all its children. Our highest aim is to train our children 
to be heroic men and women. 

Our country has learned to prize wisdom above rubies. 
We realize that there is illimitable room before we touch 
the boundaries of knowledge. A college now includes in 
its curriculum enough courses to occupy a man’s time 
not merely for four years, but for sixty years. We have 
bound together in common helpfulness the elementary 
school, the rural school, the college, the university, and 
the kindergarten. The thirst for knowledge has been 
formed, delirious, vet divine. 

I am glad that we are able to meet in one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world, a city of magnificent homes, 
noble churches, and cultured homes. California has been 
true to the Anglo-Saxon idea of transmuting material 
wealth into intellectual power. 

Dr. Emerson E. White of Columbus, 0.—We receive 
with hearty thanks the words of welcome which you have 
so eloquently spoken. We fully realize that we are to 
leave the state your debtors. We are anticipating pro- 
fessional revelations, and our spirits are open to your 
quickening inspiration. 

Some thirty years ago | watched with interest the de- 
velopment of the school system of California. 

In IS72 the National Educational Association met in 

Hoston, Mass. In arranging the programme for that 
meeting, I desired to see California represented by itg 


foremost educator, and so I invited the Hon. John Swett 
to give one of the principal addresses. He kindly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and crossed the continent to ren- 
der the service. In their appreciative notices of Mr. 
Swett’s address before the association, the Boston papers 
referred to him as the ‘‘ Horace Mann of the Pacific coast” 
—-a high and fitting honor. 

At the time of the centennial exposition in 1876, Cali- 
fornia gave high promise of being one of the leading, if 
not the leading states in school progress. 

I am not wholly ignorant of the high professional spirit 
cf California teachers, of their individual and organized 
efforts to promote the educational interests of the state. 

We meet at a time of wide agitations and sharp conflict 
of opinion in all departments of human thought and en- 
deavor. The century is closing with a bold challenge of 
all existing beliefs and institutions, with even organized 
effort to destroy the very foundations, not only of present 
social order, but of civilization itself. Even university 
chairs are confidently evolving from their inner con- 
sciousness a civilization in which no human being shall 
be better off than his neighborg—a result hitherto unreal- 
ized by industrial conditions in which no man has any- 
thing which he can call his own—the hopeless equality 
of poverty! 

Nor is the school escaping this flood-tide of criticism 
and assault. Partial and narrow theories of education 
are seeking enthronement as ultimate ends, and child- 
hood opportunity is too widely sacrificed to new theories 
of education. The feasibility of common courses of study 
which make the school possible are not only denied, but 
the value of the most fundamental studies is questioned if 
the pupil has not inborn interest in them. Shallow 
philosophizing is burdening teachers with hobbies and 
fads. But amid all this clash of opinion and practice, 
the schocls are making hopeful progress, but it is clear 
that the ark of public education needs to be steadied by 
sound policies and wise counsels. 

Superintendent J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.—Ten 
days ago, in my far-away Alabama home, I was thinking 
what I could say in response to a welcome extended 3,000 
miles away. I found it a sorry task. Since arrival here 
things have changed. Ten days ago the inspiration of 
a genuine California welcome was wanting. Since then 
we have looked in your faces, read the cordial welcome in 
your eyes, and been thrilled by evidences of your hospi- 
tality and kindness. I need hardly assure you that we 
are truly thankful for what we have already enjoyed, as 
well as for that which we are about to receive. We trust 
that our appetites, whetted by the long journey across 
the desert, will convince you of the sincerity of our ap- 
preciation of your hospitality if we fail to express it 
properly in words. We have shown our faith by accept- 
ing your invitation to meet with you; it only remains 
now for us to prove, while here, our faith by our works. 
We are glad to be in Los Angeles. To the weary, way- 
worn pilgrim it is a great comfort and source of abiding 
strength to feel that his destination is paradise—the City 
of the Angels. 

It gives me great pleasure to respond to your generous 
expressions of welcome in behalf of the teachers of the 
great South—the land of brave men and fair women; the 
land of Washington and Lincoln, of Fitzhugh Lee, Hob- 
son, and Joe Wheeler. The teachers of the South are al- 
ready. at home in Los Angeles. They find here a climate 
as genial as their own, with flowers and fruits trans- 
planted trom their own soil. They feel at home here be- 
cause they find here a new South, with resources as 
diversified and abundant as their own, and occupied by 
pecple as brave and as hospitable as in their own land of 
sunshine. They feel at home here because they always 
feel at home wherever the star-spangled banner floats in 
the breeze. 

But the teachers of the South are not here simply to 
test your hospitality. They are not here in the interest 
of national imperialism, or territorial expansion. They 
are here to testify to their faith in the imperialism of the 
common schools of America and the intellectual and edu- 
cational expansion of the human race. How to best de- 
velop the God image in the soul of humanity, this is the 
high ideal of the National Educational Association. The 
organization stands to-day near the shores of the western 
ocean, as it did a year ago near the Atlantic, for the up- 
holding of that ideal. In heralding this gospel to the 
world through the agency of right education, it but re- 
echoes the words of the divine master, when he said: 
“Whose image and superscription is this? ... Render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” This is the divine mission 
and calling of the teachers of our great country. 

When we leave Los Angeles we shall return home 
carrying higher ideals of life, duty, and of country. We 
will carry greater zeal and enthusiasm, higher ideals of 
the duties of citizenship and patriotism into the schools. 

John Swett.—The “Horace Mann of the Pacific coast” 
received an ovation as he stepped to the front of the 
ostrum to speak a few words in response to the presi- 


dent’s invitation. Although grown gray in the service of 
disseminating knowledge and molding the thought of 
future generations, the venerable educator showed by the 
bright flash of his eye, the fire of his eloquence, and the 
cheery good nature and wisdom of his remarks that his 
days of usefulness, barring some unforseen calamity, are 
far from being ended. 

Referring to the patriotic fervor of the preceding 
speaker, Mr. Swett said he was glad to meet once more 
with the teachers of the United States of America, now, 
thank God, united never to be divided again. It appeared 
to him that the chairman had introduced him as one of 
the last, lingering relics of the old guard of education of 
the Pacific coast—as an awful example of the antedelu- 
vian methods that once flourished in California. He 
hardly knew where he belonged. Although born in New 
England, he drifted to California, with whose interests 
he was identified so long that he considered himself one 
of the natives. After residing fifty years in the state, he 
returned to New England, and, after a stay of three 
months there, he began to think he was a New Englander 
again. Returning west by gradual stages, he found by 
the time he reached the coast that he had been born 
again and was once more a Californian. ? 

The other day a very bald-headed man came up to me 
and said: “Don’t you remember me? I used to go to 
school to you.”” I looked the old codger over carefully, 
and replied: “I think you are mistaken, for I have a dis- 
tinct recollection that I went to school to you when I was 
a very small boy, and you were then already an oldish 
man.” 

Well, | am willing to be taken as a fair example of the 
school teachers of the early days in California. Most of 
us came here to get rich in the mines, but, failing in that, 
we turned our attention to teaching school, and I think 
we did some pretty good work. 


PRESIDENT LYTE’S ADDRESS. 

The National Educational Association, which as- 
sembles this week in the beautiful city of Los Angeles, 
was first called the National Educational Association in 
1870, at Cleveland, O. Previous to that time it was 
known as the National Teachers’ Association. This body 
was organized in 1857 in Philadelphia, with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-eight members. Its first annual meeting 
was held at Cincinnati in 1858, and at the opening session 
there were five members present, but these five were 
greeted by a large audience, and the membership subse- 
quently reached seventy-five. The growth of this 
organization may be seen by comparing this number with 
the enrollment of more than 10,000 at Washington last 
year. In other respects, also, great progress has been 
made. The first constitution of the association provides 
that any gentleman regularly occupied in educational 
work shall be eligible to membership, and that ladies en- 
gaged in teaching may become honorary members, and 
thus pgssess the right to present their views in writing, 
so as to be read by the secretary, or some other regular 
member. To-day there is no sex in the constitution of 
the National Educational Association. 

The objects of the National Educational Association 
are stated in the preamble to be “to uplift the character 
and advance the interests of the profession of teaching, 
and to promote the cause of popular education in the 
United States.’’ These objects the association has never 
lost sight of. It has elevated the character and advanced 
the interests of the profession of teaching as no other 
agency has done. It has promoted the cause of public 
education, not only throughout the United States, but 
throughout the civilized world. The contributions to 
pedagogy made by this body will fill many large volumes, 
and are of great and lasting value. No educational 1i- 
brary is complete without these volumes. Within the 
past few years the work has been made more practical by 
several reports on schools of different kinds, that have 
served as guides to school officials in many parts of our 
country. These contributions have been made by some 
of the most prominent men in the profession of teaching 
in the United States, who recognize the National Educa- 
tional Association as an organization to which they are 
proud to belong, and as the medium by which they reach 
large numbers of teachers. I do not wish to say that all 
the great leaders of educational thought are members of 
the National Educational Association. That would not 
be true. There are educators of great promise who have 
never joined the ranks of this army; I do wish to say, 
however, that many of the great educators of the country 
are members of this association. The field of their labors 
has been widened by their becoming members, the num- 
bers they have been able to reach are larger, and they 
have become greater in influence and more potent factors 
in the solution of educational problems of our country. 

Fortunate it is for the youth of our land that there ex- 
ists an organization which commands the respect of the 
wisest and greatest of the teachers of to-day; and that 
these men are willing to devote their time to the solution 
of educational problems that otherwise would remain 
unsolved, Many of these problems have been solved, 
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and their solution has, in many localities, revolutionized 
courses of study and methods of teaching. Many await 
solution. Some of the unsolved problems are too great 
to be solved by an individual, and can only be mastered 
by the combined and continued effort of a large body of 
teachers, located in different parts of our land, and filled 
with a common purpose to aid in the improvement of the 
schools of the nation. 

A subject to which we might devote our attention with 
considerable profit is the subject that, for want of a better 
name, may be termed ‘“‘continuation schools.’’ All our 
elementary schools are necessarily intended for children. 
Public schools are conducted for children of school age, 
and not for those of a more advanced age. Persons with 
means for pursuing their work, or with a burning desire 
for knowledge, may be able to continue their studies in 
higher institutions, but the large mass of men and women 
practically stop their conscious education when they 
leave the schoolroom. Is it not possible for a plan to be 
prepared that could be put in practical operation in all 
our larger cities and in many of our smaller ones, so that 
young men and young women who are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to go to work to earn a livelihood would, at 
the same time, have the opportunity of continuing their 
intellectual work under proper guidance? 

Not long ago our cguntry was thrilled with a sudden 
burst of patriotism that proclaimed us one people pos- 
sessing the elements of a mighty military nation, peace- 
able because of our might and unconscious of our real 
strength. Much as the Spanish-American war did for 
the struggling islands that were freed from the Spanish 
yoke, I have questioned whether it did not do more for 
our own nation in making it acquainted with ‘itself and 
with its power to adjust itself to new conditions. What 
the National Educational Association has done to nation- 
alize our country—to mold its heterogeneous elements 
into homogeneity—it would be impossible to estimate; 
nor can any one tell what it has done to make peaceful 
progress the high object of our people. With us war is 
the unusual, peace the usual, condition. It will be re- 
membered by many of the older members of this audience 
that, at the close of the Civil War a generation ago, our 
armies, north and south, melted away before the sweet 
sunlight of peace, and the citizen soldier of one day be- 
came the law-abiding soldier citizen of the next day—an 
act unparalleled in the world’s history. So it was last 
year; our soldiers became citizens without a disturbance 
of any kind. Our history has demonstrated that we have 
no need of a great standing army. It has demonstrated 
that in every state may be found an army ready at a 
moment's notice to defend our flag against every foe. 
And this army is not marshaled by military, but by edu- 
cational chieftains. A strong nation is made not by bar- 
racks for troops, but by schoolhouses for children; noi 
by recruiting officers, but by schoolmasters; not by rifle 
cannon, and Mauser bullets, and war vessels, but by 
hooks, and newspapers, and churches. That nation is 
strong whose citizens obey the law without seeing a 
standing army behind the law. That nation is strongest 
whose laws are based on divine law, and whose citizens 
obey both divine and human laws because they are right. 
A child obeys his teacher, who, to him, is the law. To 
the child law must be concreted. As the abstract is the 
result of a higher form of thought than the concrete, so 
a republic is a higher type of government than a mon- 
archy. We may need an army to subjugate the Philip- 
pines, but the United States would be distinctly lowered 
in moral tone if it should ever become necessary to main- 
tain permanently within the states a great standing army 
to secure to ifs inhabitants the blessings of peace. If this 
is true, how great is the responsibility of the American 
school teacher. Patriotism is in the air; it is the normal 
condition of living under our flag. As a child does not 
need to be taught to think, but only how to think, so the 
American youth does not need to be taught to be patri- 
otic, but only how to be patriotic; and this is largely the 
work of the schools. How well this work has been done 
let history answer. 

Our horizon, however, is widening. Whether we will 
or not, the problem of carrying the benefits of our public 
institutions to the islands beyond the sea must be solved, 
in part, at least, by the men and women of this associa- 
tion. Since the last meeting in Washington it has be- 
come plain that the great underlying influences that have 
made this nation the freest and greatest of the globe can 
no longer be bounded by the sands of the sea, or the 
waves that dash against our shores. “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther” was not spoken to the school- 
master. The hand of destiny points the way across the 
waters to-day as unerringly as it pointed the way for 
Columbus to cross the unknown seas four centuries ago. 
Let us protest if we must, but we must bear our share of 


the white man’s burden. 

While I recognize fully the right of others to disagree 
with me, I confess that [ so thoroughly believe in the in 
stitutions of our country, and in the dignifying influences 


that follow our flag, that I rejoice to watch the onward 
progress of our ever-conquering republic and the trium- 
phant march of the Anglo-Saxon race. Some of the bur- 
dens we now assume are new to us. 

We have not stepped far beyond the land upon which 
our forefathers settled when they began the conquest of 
the wilderness, but the sea is no longer a barrier. It is 
a great highway on which we can convey the material 
and spiritual benefits of a Christian civilization to the 
benighted children of our enforced adoption. Cuba and 
Porto Rico are almost a part of our mainland, and the 
Philippines are much nearer the United States, in this 
year of grace, 1899, than were the fair lands that form 
the great western states of our union half a century ago. 

It is not necessary fcr me to occupy your time further 
in suggesting what may yet be done by this organization. 
As you all know, no effective work requiring the com- 
bined efforts of a number of men can be accomplished 
witheut organization. Organization produces system, de- 
mands economy of effort, and avoids waste of time and 
energy. An organization of school men and women 
makes it possible to have an effective school system. It 
strengthens the weak places of the system, it cultivates 
what is good, and weeds out what is bad in the system. 
It develops individuality and promotes harmony. A 
strong organization like the National Educational Asso- 
ciation makes each individual stronger and more inde- 
pendent of the influences found nearly everywhere that 
would use the schools for private ends and would sacri- 
fice the teacher or school official who resist the demands 
of the place-hunter and spoilsman, but it does more than 
this. This organization is a guide to a great body of 
teachers who are anxious to know what its members 
think and say. It molds the educational thought of com- 
munities, and even states. It is a source of inspiration 
to our fellow-laborers in every department of educational 
thought, and it brings dignity and permanency to the vo- 
cation of teaching. To the meetings of this organization 
it is my duty as president to invite you. Every effort 
has been made to prepare a programme that would rep- 
resent the leading educational questions of the day and 
all sections of our great country. Let us trust that the 
present meeting held in this charming place may make 
its influence felt in every section of our land. May it 
catch something of the sunlight of this land of sunshine, 
and aid in carrying the divine rays of a useful education 
into every community of every state. If this is accom- 
plished, the object of this meeting will havé been accom- 
plished. 

THE YEAR'S PROGRESS. 
BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

For two generations Americans have been writing and 
publishing books upon the theory and practice of educa- 
tion which were on too low an intellectual plane to meet 
the needs of to-day. They belonged to the literature of 
the camp meeting rather than to that of the study. 
Scholarship and care for education as such were divorced. 
The colleges had rolled the Baconian half-truth, knowl- 
edge is power, under their tongues so long that it made 
other condiment unnecessary. Meanwhile, the element- 
ary schools and the normal schools were suffering from 
lack of the scholarship which only the colleges and the 
yet unborn universities could give. The scholars looked 
askance at the schools as something beneath them; the 
schools, unmindful of the fate of perpetual motion, 
undertook to live on their own scholarships alone. The 
results were not happy. 

Now all this is changed. Dating perhaps from Presi- 
dent Angell’s success in 1879 in securing the foundation 
at the University of Michigan of the chair which has 
been successively occupied by Payne and by Hinsdale, 
and from the elaborate presentation of education as a 
university subject made by President Barnard of Colum- 
bia in 1881. and again in 1882, the movement to bring 
the upper and the elementary schools together in mutual 
understanding and in a spirit of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion began to gather headway. Now it has come to pass 
that that university which does not pursue education as 
energetically as it pursues physics, or classical philology, 
is no longer upon a pinnacle. 

The most noteworthy feature of the educational litera- 
ture of the year is its complete reflection of this new and 
inspiring point of view. It treats school topics with the 
seriousness, the care, the scientific method which mark 
the scholar. Homilies upon education have disappeared 
before the study of education. As a result, we have the 
beginnings of an. American literature of education which 
will be permanent. 

During the past twelvemonth, or a little more, remark- 
able books have been published by President C. W. Eliot, 
‘ Gilman, by William James, by Hugo 
Munsterberg, by B. A. Hinsdale, by Thomas Davidson, 
by Miss Blow, by Bishop John L. Spalding, and by Dr. W. 
T. Harris, which illustrate my meaning. Even the 
purely literary critic, accustomed to scorn, the study of 
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education. or perhaps of anything except the speedy re- 


moval of one impression by another, will not hesitate to 
call this group of books remarkable. They are so re- 
markable that, two decades ago, they would have been 
impossible. Each book reflects the peculiar genius of 
its writer; taken together, they give us a true picture of 
the forces and ideals which are moving our educational 
scholarship and grappling with our educational prob- 
lems. 

Nowhere in these books is there a note of pessimism or 
despair, nowhere is sounded the trumpet of revolution, 
nowhere is waved the red flag of anarchy. Neither 
human nature nor democratic institutions are given up 
for lost. All, on the contrary, are creative, hopeful, and 
all see a future full of promise. They have faith, and 
they impart it. 

It is not accidental, by any means, that, in the great 
cities of this country, there is deep interest in questions 
of school organization and administration. This interest 
is a result in part of the newly-aroused municipal con- 
science which is repreaching us for inefficient, disorderly 
administration of a city’s business, and in part of the 
growing importance, financial, as well as other, of edu- 
cation as a public servant. The tax-payer’s curiosity as 
to how his money is spent reinforces the school re- 
former’s demand that it be spent solely for the wisest 
training of the city’s children. So it happens that New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Toledo have all made, or are making, history on this sub- 
ject. It is important not to overlook the one point in 
which they are all in agreement, for it is not unusual to 
attempt to minimize the movement for city school reform 
by calling attention to the wide variations of the detailed 
plans preposed for city school organization. That one 
point of agreement is the demand for efficiency. When 
the democracy earnestly demands efficiency in its ser- 
vants, it has outgrown the swadding clothes of theory, 
and is coming to years of discretion. 

Why is there such widespread inefficiency in public 
school administration? There is little or no actual dis- 
honesty there; there is abundant earnestness; there is 
not a little skilled experience and special training. Only 
one answer is possible. The inefficiency is the result of 
the crystallization into system of traditions as to school 
government which are abreast neither of modern admin- 
istrative machinery nor of the present condition of educa- 
tion itself. It is required nowadays that the machinery 
of education be simple, that power and discretion be defi- 
nitelvy located in order that responsibility may be 
promptly and justly fixed. It is required that legislative 
functions be sharply distinguished from executive, that 
matters needing professional knowledge and experience 
for their proper disposition be entrusted to professional 
hands, and that the pressure of party pull and private 
push be relieved in all possible ways by statutory pro- 
visions. The long, but successful, struggle to establish 
these conditions in New York, in the midst of great diffi- 
culties and against overwhelming odds, opened a new 
era. School reformers everywhere took courage, and 
there can be no question that the principles I have named 
will, before long, be established, no matter under what 
variety of detail, in every large city in the land. 

During the year the storm-centre of this disturbance 
has been over the city of Chicago. There the history of 
the New York movement is being repeated. A wholly 
admirable plan of reform has been outlined and formally 
proposed, and it has met with defeat at the hands of 
those who have most to gain from its adoption. It will 
be brought forward again, and perhaps be again defeated. 
It will be brought forward a third time, and then the fight 
will be won. When the modern, scientifically-ordered 
system is in operation, those who are now resisting it so 
stoutly will marvel at the strength of the illusion which 
influenced them in so doing. In my judgment, the re- 
port of the educational commission of the city of Chicago 
is the most exhaustive and the most authoritative contri- 
bution that has been made to the literature of city school 
administration, and is the one quite indispensable book 
of reference on the subject. I regard its conclusions and 
recommendations as almost unassailable, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of theory or from that of practice. 
It is a model of painstaking study and of scientific 
method. 

In this movement for the improvement of the condi- 
tions attending municipal school administration, it seems 
io me that two serious departures have been made from 
sound principles; and I am bold enough to predict that, 
unless corrected, their practical working will in time 
prove disastrous. One of these departures is that con- 
tained in the law governing the city of Milwaukee, by 
the provisions of which the appointment of members of 
the school board is entrusted to a bi-partisan commission 
of four, who are in turn named by the mayor. This is, 
on its face, a device for devolving the power of designat- 
ing members of the school board upon a semi-judicial 
hody removed one stage from the heated controversies of 
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BOSTUN & CHICAGO, AUG. 17, 1899. 


You have had travel and fun; now for rest. 
Don’t vou wish you had gone to Los Angeles? 


The Hlinois supreme court has decided on an ap- 
peal that neither a school board, nor a board of 
health, municipal or state, can compel a child to be 
is deemed absolutely 


vaccinated when it 


necessary to protect the public health. 


except 


FOR THE PARIS FNPOSITION, 

Let the United States do herself honor by the mag- 
nitude and quality of her school exhibit. 

Howard J. Rodgers, Equitable building, New York, 
is director of the educational department; Ferdinand 
W. Peck, Auditorium building, Chicago, is commis- 
sioner-general, and the Paris headquarters is 20 
Avenue Rapp. Information in regard to the exhibit 
can be obtained from these gentlemen. 


SURPRISING DEVELOPMENT. 


Four years ago the N. i. A. established a depart- 


ment of school administration. It has amounted to 
comparatively little up to date, but its future is to be 
this there can be no doubt. los 


It was the needed temp- 


vlorious. Of 
Angeles did the business. 
tation. School boards, in some instances, chose a 
member to represent them at Los Angeles and paid 
the expenses. All that has been needed was the ex- 
ample. Now all will go well. 
ing to have 5,000) city and 
represented at the next meeting of the N. BE. A. on the 
Why not? 
This junket would not compare with the junkeis of 
the committees on water works, fire engines, street 


It will not be surpris- 


town school boards 


Pacific coast. or even twice that number. 


lighting, garbage plants, ete. 

Seriously, there is no way in which the same 
amount of money could be better expended educa- 
tionally than in having some influential member of 
the board go toa meeting of the N. ik. A., journeying 
professional enthusiasts, hearing the 


with these 


papers and addresses. It is an educational feature to 
he promoted. 

The only objection to it is that these same boards 
have not been in the habit of sending their superin- 
superintendents ‘in 


tendent to the meeting of 


February, as ought always to be done, Rightly done, 
there is no junKeting element in it. It can be made 
a valuable feature of the educational life of any city. 
Kneourage the sending of both the superintendent in 
lebruary and a representative of the board in July 


to the N. A. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The second trial of Captain 
Rennes on Monday. The first day’s proceedings 
were public: but on the second day the court-martial 
went into secret session to pass in review the doeu- 
ments contained in the 
The scenes of the first day were dramatic in a high 
degree. Che accused officer showed the effeets of his 
long exile and of the strain to which he has been 
subjected; but his denials and his answers to the cross- 


Dreyfus began at 


so-called “‘secret dossier.’ 


examination of the presiding judge were prompt and 
emphatic. The attitude of the presiding judge 
seems to be unfriendly; but this is partly attributable 


to the curious French practice of devolving upon the 
judge the functions which in England or America 
belong to the prosecuting attorney. 

The most interesting feature of the report which 
General Corbin has made to Secretary Root of the 
strength and distribution of the United States army 
ix the light which it throws upon the size of the force 
under General Otis in the Philippines. It appears 
from this exhibit that the whole number of men of 
all arms in the islands, including invalids as well as 
effectives, is 22,550. Of these, 6,242 are volunteers, 
whose term of enlistment has expired and who are 
waiting to be mustered out. It appears, therefore, 
that to hold and police the city of Manila, and to hold 
a strip of territory sixty-five miles long and subject 
to furicus attack on both sides, to say nothing of 
supplying garrison for distant islands, General Otis 
has at this moment an effective force of about twenty 
thousand men, more than a quarter of whom are wait- 
ing transportation home. 

* * 

The Italian government has presented to the state 
department at Washington its case with reference ta 
the recent lynching of five Italians at Tallulah, La. 
The only point really open to contest is the nation- 
ality of the victims. According to the loeal records, 
three of the five men had been naturalized and had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

“ * * 

The British parliament has been prorogued, and 

the ministry is at liberty to pursue what policy it 


Hon, ©. T. Corson, Onto, 
President National Educational Association, 1200. 


pleases in South Africa, without questions from 
parliamentary critics. queen’s speech, whieh is 
usually colorless, contained a significant reference to 
the seriousness of the question at issue with the 
Transvaal, and Mr. Chamberlain 
reenacing speeches. Fresh activity is reported in 
the forwarding of troops and supplies, and the situa- 
tion is distinetly worse than a week ago. ‘The im- 
inediate issue is the question of a joint commisson to 


made one of his 


examine the franchise law recently enacted by the 
Volksraad. The Transvaal can hardly concede to 
Kngland the right to scrutinize its internal legisla- 
tion without surrendering its independence; it looks 
now as if it would concede everything but that, but, 
rather than vield that, would fight. 

Details are still wanting of the havoe caused by 
the hurricane which swept over the West Indies on 
Tuesday, but there was considerable loss of life and 
property in Porto Rico, St. ‘Thomas, St. Croix, and 
Guadeloupe, and some damage in Santo Domingo, 
Antigua, and the Bahamas. Porto Rico seems to 
have felt the full foree of the storm,-and the distress 
occasioned among the people is so grave that General 
Davis estimates the destitute at 100,000, and Seere- 
tary Root has issued an appeal to the American 


people for relief. The early reports relate mostly to 


losses on land: the losses among the shipping are yet 
They will be less serious than they 
the weather 
Hureau at Havana had not been distributed in ample 
season fo warn many exposed vessels of their danger. 


lo he reported, 


would have, heen if the forecasts of 
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party politics. In reality, however, it interposes an 
authority between the school board and the mayor, who 
alone can be held directly responsible by the voters for 
his school board appointments; and by attaching the bi- 
partisan principle to the constitution of this interme- 
diate board, it suggests and rather emphasizes the fact 
that party politics should be considered in making school 
board appointments. The Milwaukee law has other de- 
fects of detail, but this provision I believe to be a serious 
departure from sound principle, and one which should 
nowhere be imitated. . 

A second instance is the new charter for San Fran- 
cisco. Here we find two thoroughly bad principles com- 
bined in one scheme, a bi-partisan school board and a 
paid school board, the members of which are required by 
law to give their entire time to the duties of their office. . 
This is not only a departure from uniform American 
practice, but it is in flat contradiction to the principle 
which demands that the school board shall legislate only. 
and that all executive duties shall devolve upon profes 
sional officers. The city superintendent is to sit in the 
San Francisco school board, as in that of New York. 
without the right to vote, but his legitimate duties are 
apparently to be divided with the paid school board, so 
that either confusion and inefficiency or trading and 
practical ‘‘deals” may be expected to follow. 

There is no excuse for a paid school board in an Ameri- 
can city. Such a board can be given work enough to oc- 
cupy it only by stripping the superintendent, the super- 
visors, the principals, and the business officers of the 
school system of their just powers and responsibilities. 
The ideal member of a school board is the representative 
professional man or man of affairs, who understands and 
reflects public sentiment, who is accustomed to act 
promptly on matters of large concern and with a broad 
outlook, and who will bring to problems of school policy 
and to the consideration of the recommendations of the 
professional officers of the board a mature, well-balanced 
judgment and an unbiased care for the highest publie in- 
terest. Such men will not serve for pay, nor will they 
(nor should they) give all their time to the business of 
the schools. The San Francisco innovation is, I feel sure, 
a bad one. It is to be regretted, too, that the adoption 
of a new charter was not made the occasion for doing 
away with the custom of electing the superintendent of 
schools by the voters at a municipal election, a custom 
peculiar to San Francisco and to Buffalo, and one which 
of necessity introduces into the choice of a superintend- 
ent influences and considerations which should never 
have a place there. 

Despite these important exceptions, however, the gen- 
eral movement for improved city school administration 
has gone forward rapidly and in the right direction. The 
tendency to entrust professional duties to professional 
men and women, and to protect them from political or 
personal influence in their exercise, is uppermost. That 
hotbed of politics and jobbery, the local committee sys- 
tem, is being done away with. The principal is emerging 
as a school official whose powers should be increased and 
his influence recognized. The great body of teaching 
force, always suspicious of change and usually opposed 
to it, are gradually coming to see that the new adminis- 
trative scheme means for them increased freedom from 
deadening routine, from outside pressure and influence, 
and that it makes for the power, the dignity, and the 
professional upbuilding of the teacher himself. In all 
these respects the year has been distinctly one of prog- 
ress. 

The conviction of the importance of real educations 
of educational organization and the efforts to attain it 
are more widespread and more earnest. That question 
of educational organization and administration should be 
everywhere most prominent just now, is significant of 
the importance of the demand for efficiency and effective- 
ness, as well as of the readjustment of the entire educa- 
tional scheme to the present needs and capacities of the 
public. These matters are as important in their way as 
topics touching education on the more philosophical side 
are in theirs. The conception of education as a process 
based on the history of civilization, and making demands 
upon the whole power of the community, as well as upon 
the entire capacity of the child, is not now seriously chal- 
lenged. This conception of education alone stands the 
test both of experience and of philosophical scrutiny. It 
is the characteristic insight of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. It remains for the twentieth to ap- 
ply it in all its fullness. 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


BY W. T, HARRIS, LL .D., PH. U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Every nation has had a policy of its own in regard to 
the territory acquired by war. Usually the manners, 
customs, and laws of the subject nations have been pre- 
served. Alexander spread Greek science and culture 
through Western Asia and Egypt. The Roman conquests 
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were more thorough; not only were Roman political 
forms forced upon the subject nations, but Roman re- 
ligion as well; more than this, the gods of the conquered 
peoples were taken to Rome and installed in the Roman 
Pantheon. To propitiate the gods who had _ deserted 
them, the provinces were forced to send their priests to 
Rome. Loyalty to Rome was preserved because the 
Romans were the protectors of their subjects’ gods. 

Rome had another potent means of strengthening loy- 
alty; the young men of the subject provinces were con- 
scripted and sent forth to fight the battles of Rome. 
These soldiers were not left in their own country, where 
they might have been incited to revolt, but sent to the 
far-distant frontier, where only by loyalty to Rome could 
they hope to see again their native land and those whom 
they held dear. The soldiers conscripted in Spain were 
sent to Egypt or the valley of the Euphrates. The East- 
erners were dispatched to Britain, Spain, or the Rhine 
countries. This was a lesson in cosmopolitanism; a 
mixing up of the nations. 

A third device was the pretorian courts. Instead of 
the princely authority, which was the only law that they 
had known, the subject nations were placed under the 
system of Roman jurisprudence. The Roman law was a 
priceless gift to the nations. By centuries of Roman 
domination, they were trained to live under the Roman 
laws, and eventually they found that they could not get 
along without them. 

The Romans taught the world a consciousness of the 
right of private property, and-of the right of every man 
to enjoy the protection of the courts. They taught the 
world, besides, that it is the duty of every citizen to pro- 
tect the state with his life, if need be. Thus the Roman 
domination was a training in individualism and in citi- 
zenship. 

All nations have sought to obtain a revenue from their 
dependencies by taxation. It is right that these depend- 
encies should yield revenues to pay the expenses of just 
government, and to support institutions founded for the 
benefit of the people. 

To-day, as in the time of the Romans, the colonies of 
the great nations are initiated into Roman jurisprudence, 
but with all the latest developments which modern civili- 
zation has given it. The fruits of science and of industry 
are bestowed upon the subject peoples. There is actually 
an altruistic attempt to lift these people into a civiliza- 
tion in which they will enjoy the food, clothing, and shel- 
ter of the modern races. Moreover, the great missionary 
movements have enlightened these peoples concerning 
the divine destiny which is open to mankind. 

To the United States, preaching free and equal rights 
for all men, a new step would appear to be possible. One 
expects from this nation more altruism, more government 
of the people for the people. 

The party of opposition declaims against imperialism, 
and sees no just road to the acquisition of the territory of 
a people not yet ready to enjoy the full rights of state- 
hood. There is almost an equal distrust as regards the 
admitting to fellowship in this nation a people not yet 
ripe for self-government. A people is ready for self-gov- 
ernment only when it has developed a sense of fair play, 
of tolerance, and submission to legal authority, even 
when that authority happens to be in the hands of the 
opposite party. It must be ready for productive industry 
and for enlightened political authority. 

Would American cities permit the inhabitants of the 
slums to vote if it were not for the educative force of 
the possession of the franchise? A restriction of the 
right of voting might create a social barrier which would 
restrict advancement and result disastrously. 

It is said that it is a new departure for the United 
States to acquire colonies which cannot be admitted to 
statehood. It is also said that this may react upon the 
form of our government. But expansion is unavoidable 
in some form, Africa has been divided among the na- 
tions of Europe; it is only a question of months’ when 
China, the greatest aggregate of people under an in- 
digenous government that the world has ever seen, will 
be partitioned by the great powers. Soon no territory 
inhabited by uncivilized races will remain outside the 
domination of the civilized nations. There is no long 


future for decaying political powers, wherever they 


may be. 
Is it not our duty to have our hands in this work of 


division and show that we can hold inferior races for 
their benefit and lift them toward self-government? 
Other nations, such as Germany and France, will teach 
these races to be civilized; Great Britain will found uni- 
versities in India and in Africa, where a limited number 
will have the way open to them for great careers; the 
United States will put the opportunity of schooling before 
the whole people, and offer an apprenticeship in industry 


to all. Is not this better than to build a Chinese wall 


around ourselves and refuse these new responsibilities? 
An apprenticeship must be served in local self-govern- 
ment. In this situation there is hope, too, for ourselves. 


It is said by some people that if our democratic govern- 
ment undertakes such a task, we must necessarily tyran- 
nize and show ourselves cruelly neglectful of the best in- 
terests of the weaker races. I believe that we must ac- 
cept the charge of as many colonies as come to our hand. 

Meanwhile, what is civilization? What right have we 
to impose what we call our civilization on other nations? 
What infallible criterion have we by which to know that 
cur civilization really is higher than another? Why is 
not the*Chinese, Indian, or Filipino civilization just as 
good as ours? These are important questions, and must 
be answered. 

What is it, then, that makes one civilization higher 
than another? What is the highest conceivable civiliza- 
tion? We must have such a definition that its bare state- 
ment will lead to its adoption. The formulation of such 
a definition should help toward a proper direction of edu- 
cation. 

I offer, then, the following definition: A people is civil- 
ized when it has formed institutions for itself which will 
enable each individual to profit by the efforts of every 
other individual, and to be aided by the experience, the 
wisdom, and the thought of others. There must be an 
increasing rational  self-activity which contributes 
through industry or through thought to the well-being 
of other men and of the world. The degree of advance- 
ment of a nation is indicated by these things. 

If one-half the citizens of a country grow up illiterate, 
and unable to profit by the books and experience of the 
race, that nation is surely inferior to one of whose in- 
habitants three-fourths are able to read. A nation the 
average daily earnings of whose citizens is only twenty 
cents a day is certainly inferior, so far as mastery over 
nature is concerned, to one each of whose citizens earns 
thirty, or forty, or fifty cents a day. 

Civilization enables man to conquer nature and make 
it his servant: to command the services of its forces. 
such as light, heat, and electricity: of its elements, the 
plant world, and animal life; to command the forces of 
nature for clothes and shelter and for his comfort and 
convenience. Civilization should give access to the his- 
tory of the race, to its literature, science, and art, to its 
various inventions, and to its religious and moral ideals. 
It should give man command of the earth and the fruits 
thereof, and of the experience of the human race. 

We may inquire how far the various races have 
climbed, now that we have obtained a definition of civili- 
zation. Judged by the standard that we have set forth, 
tribal civilization is seen to be low, as compared with the 
civilization of Great Britain, France, or Germany. A 
tribal civilization never could compare in its knowledge 
of forces and of minerals. No tribe can command all the 
resources of mines and of the plant world. A tribe is too 
small for this. It cannot, by the very nature of its 
organization, co-operate with others. It can climb only 
a little way toward civilization. It cannot participate in 
the productive industry of the whole world. 

A nation is higher or lower, according to its degree of 
conquest over nature and its power of complete intercom- 
munication with the world. No nation that is without 
railroads is so high in the scale of civilization as the 
United States. No nation without steam engines to per- 
form its drudgery is so high as the nation that has them. 
The nation that is without printing presses is not civil- 
ized. That nation which has the most printing and the 
most books, and which reads the best books the most is 
the highest. Civilization should make it possible for each 
man to see history-making, day by day, as chronicled in 
the newspapers, and to acquaint himself with the experi- 
ence of the past. There has been an enormous advance 
in the past 100 years in the facility with wihch the world 
is made acquainted with the progress of civilization. In 
1799 one could hope to know a good deal about important 
events within half a vear of their happening. Now it is 
possible to know about important events within six 
hours. 

Another criterion of civilization is its. universality. 
Mastery of nature and knowledge of the achievements 
of the race may be far advanced in a country, and yet be 
confined to the few, and not available for all. Such a 
country is lower in the scale of civilization than that 
which allows each citizen to participate in its blessings. 
The nation which allows self-government to the humblest 
is higher in the scale than that which confines govern- 
ment to the privileged few. 

The highest ideal of a civilization is that it should be 
engaged in elevating the lower classes into a participa- 
tion, into a good and reasonable and increasing self- 
activity. With this increase of self-activity there should 
come an increase in creature comfort and an increase in 
spiritual and mechanical intercommunication. 

Some critics contend that American civilization is too 
much devoted to money-making and to material pursuits, 
and that. for this reason, it is inferior to even tribal 
civilization. The spiritual bond of union between races 
is subsequent to the formation of a commercial bond. 


Without the accumulation of vast masses of capital to 
make it possible, there would be no bond of commerce 
uniting, the world. Great accumulations of wealth are 
essential for the conquest of nature. The building of 
merchant vessels in England cheapens the cost of things 
for the consumer all over the world. If a philanthropic 
capitalist invests $10,000,000 in model tenements, he les- 
sens the cost of rent and betters the condition of dwell- 
ings all over the city. The men who build railroads 
lower the cost of freights, cheapen prices, and benefit the 
producer as well as the consumer. The amount of money 
earned per day by each of its citizens measures the con- 
quest of nature which that nation has achieved. In Eng- 
land thirty out of every 100 families have an annual in- 
come of more than $1,000; in Italy only three out of 
every 100. 

Side by side with the conquest of nature develops the 
knowledge of nature and of man. Civilized man mines 
into the history of peoples extinct since authentic re- 
corded history began. He tries to discover the motives 
of the civilizations of the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Nile, and the nature of their institutions. He brings 
to light human life as it was in the past. We come to 
understand how civilization evolved from savagery. We 
come to understand better and better our own short- 
comings. 

If we cannot come in contact with lower races without 
exterminating them, we must still be far down in the 
scale of civilization. We must set those races on the 
road to progress. We must emancipate them from ig- 
norance, We must train them for productive industry. 
We must substitute a civilization of the printed page 
which governs by institutions rather than by authority. 
We must have a right to enforce such a civilization. 

We have read with the greatest interest what the 
greatest of living poets has said of the duty of the white 
man toward his weaker brother. The white man proves 
himself superior by his influence over the lower people. 

We, the people of the United States, agree that it is our 
burden to take up the education of the people of our new 
possessions. We must bestow upon them the products of 
civilized letters, industry, and science. It is generally 
agreed that the school is to be the great feature of the 
American government of our new colonies. All their in- 
habitants must be educated, and not merely the few. 
This education should enable the inhabitants to develop 
the resources of their islands. 

FATIGUE AMONG PUPILS. 
BY WILL S. MONROE, WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Under the strains and exhausting calls of modern civil- 
ized life, the power of endurance is continually rising in 
importance, and, according to Sir Francis Galton, men 
and women have nowadays to act rapidly for many 
hours, and to act exceptionally well. During the past 
twenty vears no subject in pedagogy has been more care- 
fully studied than that of school fatigue, and to prevent 
extreme forms of exhaustion, for it is the latter which is 
so detrimental to efficient mental work. 

Except to a few cautious and conservative physicians, 
the medical profession is convinced that the demands of 
modern education are made in ignorance of the mental 
capacity of children, and that in consequence excessive 
fatigue, with its attendant appalling consequences— 
chorea, hysteria, neurasthenia, and the numerous school 
psychoses—are directly traceable to the modern school. 
Some of the more common factors conditioning excessive 
fatigue among school children are: — 

(1) Infrequent recesses. In the light of modern inves- 
tigation, nothing can be more pernicious in the mental 
life of the child than the tendency to abolish school re- 
cesses. Kraepelin found in his tests of many school chil- 
dren that when the work was interspersed with brief rest 
periods, it was distinctly noticeable that the work done 
after each pause was more rapid than the preceding 
period. He urges, and with much justice, that if the 
working power of school children is to be increased, we 
must have more frequent recesses, even though we in- 
crease the length of the school session. 

2) The introduction of gymnastics as a substitute for 
the recess. No one questions to-day the value of gym- 
nastics as a means of systematic bodily training, but 
Bettman’'s study clearly shows that gymnastics always 
lowers the quality of the mental work, and that what 
young and growing children most need is free, sponta- 
neous play in the open air. 

(3) Extended recitation periods. In the more ad- 
vanced grades there is a tendency to decrease the fre- 
quency of recitations and to increase the length of the 
recitation period. Burgerstein found tnat the children 
tested by him did the least work and made the most mis- 
takes during the closing part of the recitation period, and 
the tests made by Zimmermann conclusively prove that 
more is gained by six half-hour lessons in arithmetic a 
week than by four full hours. 

(4) Monotonous character of school work. There is 
grave danger in our efforts at too close co-ordination of 
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school subjects. We are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
all monotony of thought and feeling is a source of 
fatigue, and, if lasting for a considerable time, is certain 
to produce injurious results. 

(5) Rapid growth. It is well known that acceleration 
in growth with the American girl ordinarily manifests 
itself at the age of eleven, and with the American boy 
about two years later, and yet in most schools there is 
an increased demand made on the child during these 
periods of accelerated growth. 

(6) Failure to recognize individual variations. All 
modern child study emphasizes the great individual dif- 
ferences among children, and yet in all our graded 
schools there is general failure to recognize mental and 
physical variations, so important in the use of the child’s 
energy. In consequence, irritability, uneasy positions in 
standing and sitting show themselves as degrees of ner- 
yous exhaustion, which, if continued, may run_ into 
chorea, spinal trouble, neryous prostration, hysteria, ete. 

(7) Insufticient and irregular hours of sleep. During 
the waking hours the vasomotor centres are in uninter- 
rupted activity, and the result must be the production of 
a condition of fatigue in those centres proportionate to 
the amount of stimulation. The plastic nutrition of the 
organism requires for children from five to seven years 
not less than twelve or fourteen hours of sleep, and for 
children from seven to nine years eleven to twelve hours. 


OUR EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 
BY HOWARD J. ROGERS, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION AND SOCTAL 
ECONOMY, UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 

In the universal exposition, in the closing year of the 
ninetenth century, the French have in view not only the 
collection of the best and most ingenious products of the 
brain and hand, but a retrospective exhibit of the growth 
and development of material products. No science has 
made more satisfactory progress during the century, or 
during a half century, than the science of education, 
The theory of public education in its relation to the state 
has advanced from the education of the few at personal 
expense or church aid to the education of all at state ex- 
pense. The science of teaching has advanced to the cer- 
tainty of skilled teachers trained in the principles and 
philosophy of education. The material development and 
equipment of the school have kept pace with the advance 
in architecture and hygiene. The literature of education 
has grewn to a magnificent library which boasts its 
Spencer, its Froebel, its Mann, its Hopkins, and its Har- 
ris. To portray this growth, to bring it out in bold relief 
in all its relations to the other groups, is the work of the 
department of education at the exposition. 

The limitations of space make the problem for the 
United States not what we show, but how can we show 
what we must show. A retrospective exhibit on the part 
of ‘the United States is impracticable. The exhibit will 
be distinctively national in character. At the same time, 
any piece of work contributed from any locality is 
credited to that locality, and as such will be catalogued 
and judged for an award. 

Elementary and secondary education will occupy fifty 
per cent. of the entire space assigned the United States, 
and higher and special forms of education the remaining 
fiftv. The exhibit will be collective, classified by grades, 
aiming to show in each grade, step by step, the best work 
which our schools can turn out. 

In exhibiting the work of our colleges and universities, 
a radical departure has been made. The exhibit will be 
arranged by departments, and each university will con- 
tribute to one or more departments, as they may choose. 
University extension, schools for defectives, commercial 
schools, Indian schools, ete., will be represented so far 
as the space will permit. A valuable portion of the ex- 
hibit will be a series of photographs designed to give a 
concise presentation of the educational conditions exist- 
ing in the United States at the close of the nineteenth 
century. They are being written by the foremost special- 
ists of the United States. 

The installation and decoration of the exhibit is being 
carefully looked after by expert architects and artists. 
The sole motive which dominates the preparation of the 
exhibit is to give to foreign nations a correct idea of the 
methods by which the self-reliant and capable American 
citizen of to-day is developed. 


ARE EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS EDUCATIONAL? 
BY WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, 
Eilitor of the American School Board Journal of Milwaukee, Wis. 
A leading educator recently made the public statement 
that he would rather be crucified than read half the edu- 
cational journals which come-—no doubt gratuitously—to 
his desk each month. It is fair to assume that he has 
voiced a sentiment shared by many educators who con- 
sign more journals to the waste basket unread than they 
preserve for reading. 
It is a phase of alleged educational journalism—as 
against the legitimate effort—that I mean to discuss. 
It may be said that education receives more liberal at 


tention, through printer’s ink, than does any other sub- 
ject within the broad field of human activity. Not only 
do leading magazines of the day devote much material of 
a specific, as well as of a general, educational, nature, but 
the daily and weekly press as well reports many columns 
of lectures and discussions on educational topics. 

In the field of class journalism, which hasassumed such 
enormous proportions in recent years, education receives 
a large share of attention. That the educational press, 
however, is far from being as influential as it ought to 
be, or as prosperous materially as journals in other spe- 
cial fields, is a deplorable fact. A closer examination 
proves this assertion to be true as well as it reveals the 
further fact that some of the very elements which ally 
journalism so closely to education have weakened what 
I call legitimate educational journalism. It is this phase 
that deserves special attention. 

The professional journalist is a writer without being 
a schoolmaster. The average schoolmaster is a writer 
without being a journalist. While the journalist on the 
one hand does not try to be a professional schoolmaster, 
the schoolmaster on the other hand only too often enters 
the domain of journalism without even that preparation 
which is so necessary to fit a man for any given vocation. 
Not only are there journals that are national in character 
or represent the educational interests of a state, but there 
are numberless little sheets that aim to cover smaller ter- 
ritory. 

Let me give you an illustration of at least one class of 
these so-called amateurs, and show you the effect they 
have, not only upon the publishing business, but upon 
educational tendencies. 

This class consists of the cheap schoolmaster who is 
ambitious to rise in his profession, and who sees the 
opening in printer's ink rather than in meritorious effort 
on his part. He does know something of the value of 
publicity. He finds that he can enter the publishing 
business as a side issue, while he draws his salary as a 
teacher. He can, if necessary, afford to nurse this ama- 
teur enterprise even at a loss. But he prefers to prey 
upon his fellow-teachers for subscriptions and upon the 
business community for advertisements; he makes his 
friendship with his colleagues go as far as possible, and 
lets it be known that it will be dangerous to ignore him. 
The result is obvious. The numberless sheets which are 
thus fastened upon the schoolroom workers of the United 
States represent that much-scattered energy. The field 
becomes less promising for the strong, fearless, high- 
classed educational journalist. Those milk-and-water 
sheets seldom traverse beyond their own county limits, 
but they neverthless prevent the better journals from 
receiving the recognition in that field to which they are 
entitled. 

Thus the number of educational journals printed and 
published as a distinctive business enterprise is not large. 
Kew of these—indeed, very few—possess the financial 
strength to cope successfully with abuses in educational 
life, or to champion reforms, when their patronage, be it 
advertising or subscriptions, is at stake. I do not mean 
to infer that the men here who manage these legitimate 
enterprises lack either in energy or experience, or that 
they are wanting in high ideals. 


Many journals, in order to make both ends meet, or to 
give the publisher an adequate income, become the agents 
for educational books, publish small books on their own 
account, conduct teachers’ bureaus, or sell school sup- 
plies. The journal in such cases simply waves as a sort 
of advertising banner over an educational junk shop. 

Educational journals are an important factor, as has 
been demonstrated here to-day. They should be strong 
and fearless, combat that which is superficial and mis- 
leading, champion that which is worthy, noble, true. 

In order to make them so they must have adequate 
support. It lies in your power to create a strong educa- 
tional press by recognizing only that which is worthy, 
and in permitting the law of the survival of the fittest to 
take its natural course. 

In pointing out present evils, let us not undervalue the 
good that has been accomplished by the educational 
press. Who does not remember with gratefulness the 
men who have worked loyally in the cause of education 
through their journals?) Who can forget such school- 
masters as a Barnard, a Winship, a Kellogg, a Vaile, a 
Brown, and the many others who have taught for years, 
and continue to teach, large classes through their peri- 
odicals? God bless them. 


QUO VADIMUS? 


BY MRS. HELEN GRENFELL, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado. 


Just as the strength of a chain depends upon the 
strength of the links, so the strength of the nation de- 
pends upon the strength of the individual; therefore, the 
perfection of the character of the individual through edu- 
cation should be the subject of the closest study. Our 
common schools grew out of the home and its necessities 
in much the same way as the nation grew out of the 
family, the graded school system from the class, and the 
class from the assembling pupils who had been indvidu- 
ally taught by a tutor at home. 

Man thrives best in association. Living alone he meets 
no thoughts nor wants higher than himself. The moral 
law has little or no application for him. He cannot love 
his neighbor as himself. The school is a place where the 
citizen is developed. Due regard for the rights of others 
can hardly be attained without the daily contact with 
many fellow-creatures. An advantage of the home over 
the school lies in the power of parental influence, which 
lays the foundation of virtue, obedience, self-control, in- 
tegrity, training in which should be carried on both at 
home and at school. Too much, however, should not be 
relegated to the work of the school, since education is 
the work of all the hours of all the day, and the child's 
out-of-school life contains fully as formative influences 
as his school life. : 

Appreciation of each other has at last begun. The es- 
tablishment of parents’ meeting is significant of a wide- 
spread awakening on the subject of the education of the 
children. There are two things of which the American 
may feel justly proud—the American home and the 
American school. These, united and harmonious, will 
develop citizens who realize for what they are called on 
the world’s stage, and that their call must not be for self 
alone, but for humanity. 


“The New Arithmetics” 


By FRANK A. HALL. 


These Books are published in two series: 


Tue Werner Arirumerics and THe Hatt Ariru- 


metics, The latter are designed to meet the requirements of those who desire a somewhat briefer 


course than that given in the three-book series. 


The Werner Arithmetics. a taree-Boox course for Graded Schools. 


BOOK 1. For third and fourth grades, Cloth, 256 pages, - A40c, 
_ BOOK = Il. For fifth and sixth grades, Cloth, 288 pages, . . 40c, 
BOOK III. For seventh and eighth grades, Cloth, 288 pages, . Sic: 


The Hall Arithmetics. a two-soox course, for Graded or Ungraded Schools. 


The Elementary Arithmetic, Cloth, 240 pages, . 
The Complete Arithmetic, Cloth, 448 pages, 


Prac HERS HAND Book, giving oral work preparatory for Book I., suggestions to teachers 
who are using the Werner Arithmetics, answers to problems in Books II. and IIl., and a large amount 
of supplementary seat-work, Cloth, 131 pages, 25 cents. 


WERNER SCHOOL 
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Educational Publishers, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Child-Life Readers 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 
Fully Tilustrated in Colors. 


I. Child Life—A First Reader. Price, 25 cts. 

ey Il. Child Life in Tale and Fable—A Second Reader. Price, 35 cts. 
the best books for the purpose that hae coer tecq ‘Ws Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader. (In preparation) «recognize its good features — reading and 
must have had a nice ace IV. Child Life in Literature—A Fourth Reader. (In preparation) at 
given them a book so full of the interests of chaild- work.’ Iwill put Child Life on my list of destr- 


hood.” — Joun L. Avcer, Examiner of Teachers, IMPORTANT FEATURES. able books.” —C. 8. Locke, Superintendent of 


Bennington Count Schools, Westw 
& ounty, Bennington, Vt. These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in eh en ee 


several respects. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are : 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. Covers that can always be kept clean. 


Nature Work for Primary Grades 
Mrs. L, L. W. Witson, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 
Nature Study Manual. Preface by Francis W. Parker, Chicago Normal School. Price, goc. 


First Nature Reader. Second Year “ 35¢. 
Second Nature Reader, Third and Fourth 
Charles B. Jennings. ‘It is admirable. When I next pur- j 4 j F. A. Brackett, sil th leased with it. In 
chase books for supplementary sending, I Wilson S United States Principal of the best of the 
Yondon. Conn. Shall certainly add some of Wilson’s History Histor R d Hertford — of its kind that has come to my notice. It 
Readers. y LE 60c. , ’ shall be the very first to be put into our 
Also in Five Parts, each 20. school for supplementary reading.” 
HISTORY MANUAL (for Teachers) ........... 3oc. 
History of Greece 
“The book is a delight in every ' 
way. Jam sure it would be an For High Schools and Academies. ' 
inspiration to many pupils to. “ Ttis the most satisfactory 
ge A bog +l Pgs 4 pia By GreorGe WILLIS BotsrorD, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard, text-book in Greek history 
> as ° ” 
8vo. Half Leather. Price $1.10. that I have ever yet seen,” 


Avaric B. STArtT, H. S., 
A. T. Dupiey, Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston: ‘* With all that it contains New Britain, Ct. 
I am delighted. The condensed, clear narrative, the full references, the abundant quo- 
tations from authorities, the pregnant summaries, the consistent and successful attempt 
to distinguish between what is real history and what opinion — all this appeals to me in 
the strongest possible way.” 


B. TRAVIS, English High School, 
Boston. 


Adams’ European History 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40. Yale University. 


‘This book, which is designed for the use of higher schools and of colleges, possesses 
The many excellent features and may be called without hesitation a success. Professor Adams July 20th, 
Nation avoids most of the shortcomings which one expects to meet with in manuals (e. g., dullness, 1899 
; ’ distorted proportions, lack of suggestion), and has many merits of his own. Speaking at E 
large, we must give the volume our hearty approval, and express the hope that 
it may be widely established as a text-book.’’ 


Pror. J. A. James, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: ‘‘ / have taken great Pror. Cart Evans Boyp, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.: ‘‘ The work represents 
pleasure in examining Professor Adams’ ‘ European History.’ Teachers and students the latest development in methods of historical instruction. In insitutions whose 
of history are certainly greatly indebted to him for this very suggestive volume, which library facilities will permit of tts use, tt cannot fail to become an ideal text-book.” 


presents the onward movement of history in such a satisfactory manner.” 


‘It is one of the best German Readers 4 G R d Marshall B. Fanning, ‘«T have examined it carefully, and believe 
Jacob Lehman that I have seen lately. The selections are rman e er Powder Pt. School, it to be the best collection for a first-year 
Durbury, Mass. Class that | have ever seen. I shall certainly 
Gurls’ Latin School, excellent, and because they are graded ti : sas use it.” 
Boston. _ the easy to the more difficult ones, the Reader 
can be used to better advantage than any Schuyler F. Herron ‘* Hewett’s ‘ German Reader’ seems to me 
other book of its kind.” For Schools and Colleges 7 ‘ unusually satisfactory. The variety, the lit- 


erary value, and the adaptation of the selec- 


tions to the needs of classes give the volume 
speak in the highest terms. I am in general Epitep, with Nores anp Vocapuary, a value superior to that of any other German 
no friend to Readers, but this one is excel- BY reader of my acquaintance.” 

High lent. The selections of length WATERMAN T. HEWETT, Pu.D., Tt is well arranged and admirably adap- 
4 ow the pupil to become used to an au- gh Se +" 
= on. Professor of the German Language and Literature Holyoke, Muss, ted to the use of beginners 


style and language. The poetical 4 
ones are well chosen, and the addition of in Cornell University, ! ‘« The selections are attractive, the poetry 
two short modern plays is an excellent fea- especially satisfactory in the 
ture. I shall hope to see it adopted here at . Worcester, Mass, 200k seems well adapted to use in the public 
no distant day.” Cloth. z2mo. Price, $1 00. schools.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Elementary Chemistry for High Schools A History of England 


For High Schools and Academies. 
By KATHARINE Coman, Ph.D., Wellesley, 


EvizABETH KimMBALL KENDALL, M.A., Wellesley. 
With Maps and full illustrations. 


By A. L. AREy, 
Department of Science, High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Complies with Regents’ requirements for the State of New York 
and with entrance requirements for Harvard. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston: Tremont Building New York: 66 Fifth Avenue 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 21-26: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Colum- 
bus, O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cos- 
mus Club, Washington, D. C. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 

Association at Middleboro. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

SOUTH BERWICK. The fall term of 
Berwick Academy opens September 4. 
The principal, F. Stanley Stebbins, is to 
be at the academy after August 31. 

GRAY. A project is on foot in Gray for 
the purchase of the lot adjacent to Pennell 
Institute for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a laboratory for the use of the 
school. There is much need of a hall in 
this town that will seat several hundred 
people, and it is understood that about 
$2,500 will be expended in the erection of 
this building. 

BUCKSPORT. The faculty of the East 
Maine Conference Seminary for the com- 
ing year has been completed by the elec- 
tion of Professor Raymond McFarland of 
Tamoine as teacher of mathematics, 
Greek, and natural sciences. Professor 
McFarland graduated at the seminary, 
and later from Amherst College. He has 
taught in the Lamoine high school, and 
has also served as superintendent of 
schools in that town. During the past 
year he has been a sub-master in the 
Harvard grammar school. 

CARIBOU. William P. Hamilton, who 
has been for four years principal of a high 
school in Hope Valley, R. I., has been 
elected as principal of the Caribou high 
school. Mr. Hamilton is a graduate of 
Bates College, ’95. 


The New York Training School 
For Modern Language Teachers. 
Cerman, Freneh, Language, Grammar, 
Literature, Phonetics, Methods of Teaching. 
WE USE 
‘*A New Modern Language Series”’ 
(6 volumes, new), 
just published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
Course begins October 2. 


NVOTICE. 
A technical graduate, 37 years of aye, now and 
for seven years head of Engineering Department in 
College—thorough knowledge of modern technical 
educational methods — would undertake the organ- 
ization of technical or manual training school. 


Address 8," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
Persons of energy, to sell at Teachers’ Institutes 
Houghton’s Exercises for Opening School 
228 character-building lessons, interesting to all 
grades. Cloth, 75 cents. Liberal terms. 

FAYETTE PUBLISHING Connersville, Ind, 


‘Teachers Co-operatiy 
Teachers Wanted, Asso. 


um Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. ‘The vacancy in the acad- 
emy faculty has been filled by Dr. Francis 
K. Ball’s appointment as instructor in 
Greek and Latin. He was graduated from 
Drury College in 1887, spent next year at 
Oberlin, and the six following years at 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 1890, 
the ranking scholar in his class. He gave 
the Latin oration at commencement. He 
took his A. M. degree in 1891 and his Ph.D. 
three years later, having meanwhile been 
a Latin instructor in the university. In 
1894-7 he was professor of Greek at the 
University of North Carolina, and his last 
two years have been spent in study and 
travels through Europe, Northern Africa, 
and Palestine. 

Walter H. Young, for the last two years 
principal of the high school in South Had- 
ley, Mass., has been elected principal of 
the high school at Laconia, N. H. Mr. 
Young will have four assistant teachers 
under him. ‘ 

Hon. Channing Folsom, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has issued a 
pamphlet which is of considerable value 
for reference. It contains a list of school 
boards and boards of education of the 
state, the school board of special districts, 
the principals of academies, seminaries, 
high and select schools, the faculties of 
Dartmouth and state colleges, and of the 
normal school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

LEICESTER. The trustees of Leices- 
ter Academy have elected William E. Cate, 
who was assistant teacher last year and 
gave excellent satisfaction, as principal. 
Mr. Cate is a resident of Wolfboro, N. H. 
He was chosen by the school committee in 
1898 to be principal of the high school at 
the time when the difference between the 
academy trustees and committee arose. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University, 
and was principal of the high school at 
Littleton for three years before coming to 
Leicester. For first assistant Miss Edith 
M. Brown of Nahant has been chosen. 
Her education was secured by a year at 
the Westfield normal school and at Brown 
University, from which school she gradu- 
ated. Miss Brown has been teacher at the 
Nahant high school for two years. Miss 
Sydny E. Pritchard of Brockton will be 
the third teacher. Miss Pritchard is a 
graduate of Wellesley College and of the 
state normal school at Bridgewater. She 
has been teaching at the high school at 
Merrimac, Mass., the last season. The 
new members of the faculty came highly 
recommended. 

GREAT BARRINGTON. _ A letter has 
been received from Honolulu announcing 
the resignation of Frank A. Hosmer, 
president of Oahu College. Mr. Hosmer is 
a graduate of Amherst College, and, before 
going to Hawaii, was for ten years prin- 
cipal of the Great Barrington high school, 
where he was most successful as a teacher, 
He was also editor of the Berkshire 
Courier for some time. Before accepting 
the call to Oahu College he refused the 
principalship of the public schools of 
Tacoma, Wash. It is Mr. and Mrs. Hos- 
mer’s intention to visit their friends in the 
East and travel about the United States 
and Europe. 

AYER. Miss Hila H. Small, for three 
years assistant in the Ayer high school, is 
to teach languages in the Somerville high 
school next year, at an advanced salary. 

Miss May Louise Richards, formerly 
teacher of Greek in the Concord high 
school, and for two years studying in 
Athens, is to be teacher of Greek in Vas- 
sar College next year. Miss Emma lL. 
Randlett goes from the primary school in 
Forge Village to a similar position in 
South Acton, and the Forge Village school 
is taken by Miss Gertrude L. Kivlin. 

LYNN. Frank M. Greenlaw of Wor- 
cester has been elected to the position of 
teacher of physics in the English high 
school. Mr. Greenlaw was educated in the 
Boston public schools, and graduated from 


FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
voic 8. 8. oe Leland Powers, Ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. Sehool of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 
? had did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Curry for 
teachers? Because the School of 
leads all Schools of Oratory. E X Pp R E 8$ | 0 N 


For Sale, 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Near Boston, 
Brick house and stable — 25 rooms, steam heat: ten 
miles trom Boston — tive minutes from depot 
ample grounds, high land, tine view. Cost $75 000: 
will sell for $30,600, Owner will take back as large 
mortgage as desired are responsible, 
Address, * SCHOOL,” 
Equitable Building, Boston, 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in FE ‘ 
ale in Kast Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THAT VITAL SPOT. 
The prize fighter always aims for the 
vital spot in the body. When he reaches 
it, as Fitzsimmons did with Corbett, the 
other man is knocked out. To protéct the 
vital points of the 
body is the first care 
of the fighter. 
The stomach 


is 


sal pugilist = 
called con- 
sumption, 
If it is permitted to get out of order—if 
the blood becomes full of impurities, if 
the system is allowed to run-down — it 
won't be long until consumption will 
find the ‘‘opening’’ and deal its fatal 
blow. Protect yourself with Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, the non-alco- 
holic remedy for the stomach, blood and 
nerves. Take it for lingering coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, weak and bleeding 
lungs. It has cured so many thousands 
that it will also cure you. Don’t under 
any circumstances permit the medicine 
dealer to induce you to take some other 
remedy. There are many substitutes on 
the market, but none of them possess 
the power to cure like ‘‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.’’ 

* After using about five bottles of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery my boy seems to be 
all right,’ writes Mr. J. W. Price, of Ozark, 
Monroe Co., Qhio. ‘ He was very bad when I 
commenced to give him the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ The doctors claimed he had con- 
sumption and we doctored with them until he 
was past walking. It has been ten months 
since he anpee taking your medicine and he 
is still in good health.”’ 

To knock out constipation and _ bilious- 
ness, take Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pellets. 


the Institute of Technology in 1890, was 
at the Brown University for two years, 
and then went to South Berwick, Me., 
where he was at the academy for four 
years. He was a sub-master in the clas- 
sical high school in Worcester last year, 
and had been re-elected. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. Superintend- 
ent A. G. Wheeler returns this week from 
Lewiston, Me., where he has been spend- 
ing his vacation. 

WESTFIELD. July 24 Arthur T. Tal- 
madge was elected as principal of the 
Prospect-hill school, to take the place of 
George W. Winslow, who is to be principal 
of the Green district school. Mr. Tal- 
madge for several years has been princi- 
pal of a large school in New Jersey. He 
is a graduate of Wesleyan University. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MILFORD. The teachers’ committee of 
the board of education have engaged Miss 
Grace B. Simmons of Morrill, Me., to suc- 
ceed Miss Higgins, the second assistant 
teacher in the high school. Miss Sim- 
mons comes very highly recommended. 
She is a graduate of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, and is a teacher of wide and 
successful experience. 

NEW HAVEN. The commissioners of 
the Maryland state normal school of Bal- 
timore have elected Miss M. Myrtelle Hop- 
pin of this city as teacher of English lit- 
erature and Latin, at a salary of $900 for 
the coming year. Miss Hoppin is a 
graduate of Hillhouse high school, class of 
and of the Woman's College of Balti- 
more, class of '97.——-Superintendent Ken- 
dall has announced the appointment of 
Miss Grace W. Hubbell as teacher in the 
Hillhouse high school, at a salary of $700. 
Miss Hubbell is a native of this city, and 
now belongs in Oberlin, O. She takes the 
place in the high school of Miss Eleanor 
Cutler, who has been granted a leave of 
absence for one year, and who has gone 
abroad. Myron T. Scudder has resigned 
the principalship of the Hillhouse high 
school, and the resignation takes effect at 
once. At the beginning of the fall term 
Mr. Scudder will take charge as principal 
of the state normal school at New Paltz, 
N. Y., having been unanimously elected to 
that position. The salary of the new posi- 
tion is $3,300, which is $300 more than Mr. 
Scudder is receiving here.-——Franklin Ss. 
Hoyt has been elected supervising princi- 
pal of the Dwight district, where he will 
have charge of the Dwight school, of 
which L. L. Camp has been principal for 
thirty-six years; also of the Orchard- 
street and Roger Sherman schools. 

HARTFORD. Joseph A. Graves, prin- 
cipal of the South school, Hartford, died 


July 28 as the result of a stroke of paraly- 
sis. He was a native of Springdale, Mo., 
and was born September 21, 1849. He was 
educated in the schools of St. Louis, and 
was graduated at the high school in that 
city in 1867. He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1872. He taught the high 
school in his native city for one year, fol- 
lowed by a year as principal of the Shaw 
school in St. Louis. He was then offered 
a tutorship in Latin at Yale, which he ac- 
cepted and filled for some time. He was 
principal of the Skinner school in New 
Haven until 1881, when he was offered the 
principalship of the South school in Hart- 
ford, a position which he filled with great 
acceptability and honor until his death, 
Yale conferred the degree of Ph.D. upon 
Mr. Graves in 1878 for scholarly attainments. 

NAUGATUCK. William Whittlesey 
Abbott, a former principal of the Nauga- 
tuck high school, who has been in North 
Carolina for three or four years, died in 
Worcester, Mass., on July 7. Principal 
Abbott graduated from the Sheffield Scien - 
tifie school of Yale University in the class 
of 1877, and pursued post-graduate work 
for a time. He was for two years princi- 
pal of the Spencer (N. Y.) Academy and 
Union school, after which he became prin- 
cipal of the Naugatuck high school, where 
he stayed several years. From here he 
went to Great Barrington, Mass., and be- 
came superintendent of the schools in that 
town. He was a teacher of marked ability 
and a scholar of considerable attainment. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


NORRISTOWN. Superintendent J. K. 
Gotwals is now one of the oldest men in 
the service in one city in the country, and 
he is one of the most respected men, and 
writes one of the best reports in the coun- 
try. He deals with live questions, and 
meets practical problems heroically and 
wisely. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

There are a few vacancies in the cadet 
corps at West Virginia University, caused 
by graduations in June. Young men de- 
siring appointments to the cadet corps 
should apply as soon as possible to the re- 
gents in their respective districts, or write 
to the president of the university. Cadets 
receive books and uniforms free, in addi- 
tion to free tuition. There can be but 144 
appointments, and, to be eligible, young 
men must be between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, must be sound physically, 
must be well recommended, and must 
have completed the subjects taught in the 
common schools of the state. There is 
great demand for these appointments, and 
young men desiring to get into the corps, 
and thus get an education absolutely free, 
should send in their applications and rec- 
ommendations at once. 

President Raymond of West Virginia 
University was elected president of the 
department of higher education at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Los Angeles, Cal. This de- 
partment includes the work of the univer- 
sities and colleges of the United States. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, the famous 
Chicago divine and lecturer, will deliver 
an address at the fall convocation of West 
Virginia University October 1. Dr. Gun- 
saulus was to have delivered the com- 
mencement address, but the death of a 
friend made it impossible for him to keep 
his engagement. 

Mrs. Atkinson, wife of Hon. George W. 
Atkinson, governor of West Virginia, has 
offered a prize of $25 in gold for the 
best all-around young woman student in 
West Virginia University. Governor At- 
kinson established last year a_ similar 
prize for the best all-around young man 
student in the university, and this at- 
tracted so much interest and attention 
that Mrs. Atkinson has decided to give a 
prize to the young women. There were 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


{ 
> 

§ The Editor of the ‘Christian Million,” 
§ under the heading of General Notes, on 
) August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

Q ‘“*A good article will stand ope its own 
2 merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
2 will continue —_ which does not, in a more 
2 or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
@ ments which are pu 
§ Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of The Deemster,” The Manx- 
2 man,” *‘ The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
2 ing on “Criticism,”’ recently, said :— 

; ‘*When a thing that is advertised greatly 
( 


concerning it.’’ 


) is it goes and goes permanently ; when 
) it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the 
) finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


 BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It Is a fallacy to imagine that anythin 
will sell just because it is pe 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
) and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
} every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does b 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
» boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
usive mony o r popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth."’ 
Beecham's Pills have for many years t 
family medicine wherever the Engitsh 
) and they "ow stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents 
4 and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


| 


over 200 young women students in the 
university last year. 

The enrollment for the summer quarter 
at West Virginia University is now 240, 
and the number is increasing nearly every 
day. They represent thirty-seven couti- 
ties in West Virginia and thirteen states, 
The great majority of them are school 


.teachers who could not attend college at 


any other season of the year. 

President D. B. Purinton of Denison 
University, O., has been delivering an ad- 
mirable course of lectures at West Vir- 
ginia University on ethical subjects. The 
course includes twelve lectures, and they 
have been listened to by students and the 
people of the town with great interest. 
He has been discussing such subjects as 
“The Ultimate Rule of Right,’ ‘Moral 
Medicine,” ““Ethics of College Life,’ ‘‘Con- 
science,” “Ethics of the State,” ete., and 
his lectures have had a good influence. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The whole state is full of rejoicing over 
the choice of Hon. O. T, Corson as presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. A rousing dinner was 
given him by the teachers of Columbus 
and vicinity upou his return from Los Angeles. 

The Miami Valley Chautauqua at 
ranklin was a great success this season, 
George W. Bain and Madison C, Peters 
were leading attractions. 

CINCINNATI. The school board of 
Cincinnati deserve the highest praise for 
the way in which they have treated Super- 
intendent W. H. Morgan, who has been 
seriously ill for several weeks, even 
months. Mr. Morgan was stricken with 
paralysis in the spring just as his re-elec- 
tion for two years came up. The nature 
of the illness and its severity would have 
given excuse for unfavorable action, but 
the board heartily re-elected him, and 
though his recovery has been slow, the 
board has acted as though he would prob- 
ably recover. His new term of two years 
did not begin until August 1, and there 
was a suspicion among the uninformed 
that the board would take that occasion 
to ask his resignation and choose a suc- 
cessor, but, on the contrary, it took occa- 
sion to assure him that they believed he 
would recover and satisfactorily fill out 
the term. If anything could rejuvenate a 
man, such affectionate regard would do it, 
and his physicians are confident that he 
will be completely restored to health in 
the near future, and that one of the fac- 
tors in his recovery will be this considera- 
tion at the hands of his board. 

CLEVELAND. The school council has 
increased the salaries of a number of 
worthy high school teachers. Among the 
fortunate ones were Principal Harris of 
the Central high school, who was given 
$3,500 per year, and Principal Johnston of 
the West high school, whose salary was 
increased to $2,800. The list of those thus 
favored was a long one, and it is a step in 
the right direction.——Professor Nathan 
W. Harrington of the biological depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University went 
to Egypt to spend his summer vacation in 
studying the animal life of the Nile re- 
gion. Word has just been received here 


that he died there suddenly a few days 
ago, while pursuing his favorite study. 
His death is a great loss to the university 
and to the city of Cleveland. 

AKRON. Dr. 


Elias Fraunfelter died 
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here on August 8, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. Dr. Fraunfelter had been superin- 
tendent of the Akron schools for fourteen 
years, having succeeded Dr. Samuel Find- 
ley in that position in 1882. He was pre- 
viously a member of the faculty of Buch- 
tel College. He served his country during 
the Civil War, and was imprisoned in one 
of the Southern prisons, where he con- 
tracted consumption, which finally re- 
sulted in his death. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. At a meeting of the board 
of regents of the Kansas state normal 
school, President A. R. Taylor’s salary 
was increased from $2,500 to $3,500; Pro- 
fessor J. N. Wilkinson's was increased to 
$2,000, and he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the faculty. The salaries of Pro- 
fessors M. A. Bailey and J. H. Hill were 
advanced to $1,800, and Professor Idems’ 
to $1,600. Professor Oscar Chrisman's de- 
partment will henceforth be known as 
that of history and child study, and his 
salary was advanced to $1,600. Professor 
Louise M. Jones’ and Professor L. C, 
Wooster’s salaries were increased to 
$1,500. These additions to salaries are 
restorations to the amounts paid before 
the reductions were made two years ago, 
except that professors who have been long 
in the service of the school have been 
granted qa small additional amount. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

Many changes in superintendencies oc- 
cur throughout the state. Among the 
changes are: Superintendent C.V. Parker 
of Fort Collins goes to Trinidad, and is 
succeeded by an educator from Indiana; 
Principal Otto of Grand Junction becomes 
superintendent of the Idaho Springs 
schools; Superintendent W. H. Miller of 
E! Dorado, Mo., becomes superintendent of 
the Grand Junction schools; M. F. Miller 
succeeds W. J. Wise in South Denver; 
Samuel Blakeley becomes superintendent 
at Black Hawk; Superintendent Clark of 
Florence goes to Central City, and is suc- 
ceeded by County Superintendent Alford 
Durfee. 

DENVER. Professor J. W. Wetzel, pro- 
fessor of oratory in Denver University, 
has accepted a similar position in Yale. 

On account of the crowded condition of 
the Kast Denver high school, the library 
of 30,000 volumes has been removed and 


consolidated with the other city library, 
and the wing of the high school will be 
remodeled and form part of the high 
school. The manual training high school 
will also be enlarged and ready for the 
largely-increasing attendance next Sep- 
tember. The cost of the additions to the 
latter will be about $60,000. 

BOULDER. Barry Hogarty, instructor 
in chemistry in the State University, has 
been appointed assistant in chemistry at 
Columbia University. 


ELIZABETH. George W._ Blazer, 
superintendent of the Elizabeth public 


schools, was shot and instantly killed on 
the street August 9. The murderer es- 
caped, 

Articles of incorporation were filed July 
19 with the county clerk for the Denver 
Medical College. Buildings for libraries, 
laboratories, and dispensaries will be 
erected to make the college one of the best 
in the West. 


OREGON. 

The regents of Ashland state normal 
school re-elected W. T. Van Scoy president 
and Professor |. E. Vining to the chair of 
elocution and literature. Professor F. P. 
Talkington of Pendleton, and formerly of 
the Western normal, was elected to the 
chair of mathematics. Miss Alice A. Ap- 
plegate, who has held a similar position at 
Monmouth normal, was chosen as critic 
teacher, and Miss Dickson, a graduate of 
Stanford University, and an experienced 
teacher, was selected for the chair of natu- 
ral sciences. The employment of another 
teacher, if the needs of the school shall re- 
quire it, was authorized by the board and 
left in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoitt’s School for Boys at Menlo Park is 
one of the best institutions of the kind in 
the country. Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, the head 
of the school, has been state superintend- 
ent of California and president of the San 
Francisco board of education. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and his 
first teaching was in the famous Boston 
Latin school. He has been active in edu- 
cational matters all his life. Mrs. Julia B. 
Hoitt has been a great aid to him in all 
their married life. She was deputy when 
he was state superintendent. They have 
conducted Hoitt’s Sehool for Boys most 
successfully for ten years. 


Brecuam’s Prous will dispel the blues. 


{| ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The old saying, “There is nothing new 
under the sun,” may be true in a certain 
sense, but new combinations and applica- 
tions of mechanical forces produced 
within the last quarter of a century have 
revolutionized the business and educa- 
tional world so that handwork and hand- 
made articles are exceedingly rare. For 
this reason it has become necessary to in- 
troduce manual training into our educa- 
tional institutions to fit the coming gen- 
erations for the particular mechanical 
work they have to perform, and this is es- 
pecially: true in high schools and commer- 
cial colleges, where the great bulk of the 
clerical force of the country is educated. 
Educators and business men in particular 
have been greatly hampered by blind type- 
writers, so-called, and there has been a 
constantly increasing demand for visible 
writers. This demand has been fully met 
by the Jackson, an advertisement of which 


can be seen in another column of this 
paper. 
For speed, durability, visible writing, 


manifolding, tabulating, ete., the Jackson 
asserts its superiority. Its simplicity of 
construction and originality of design 
prove that its claim is well founded. In 
operating the Jackson every letter can be 
seen as it is written, and a whole page can 
be scanned at a glance. The impression 
is direct from pad to paper, and is made 
from a short type-bar of quick action, 
which makes the Jackson the _ fastest 
machine ever employed in writing. It is 
provided with two shift keys—one for the 
permanent, and the other for the tempo- 
rary use of capitals. Its short, quick- 
acting type-bar enables this machine to 
strike a powerful hammer blow, which is 
so effective in manifolding that clear car- 
bon copies always result. 

It has the most complete and easily 
managed tabulator of any machine in the 
market. It is permanently attached, does 
not have to be adjusted, always ready for 
use, and does its work rapidly and accu- 
rately. No extra charge is made for the 
tabulator. 

This article aims to call the reader's at- 
tention to what the writer believes is the 
best typewriter ever invented. We are 
not alone in this opinion. Experts declare 
that it has all the advantages of the 
standard machines, combined with many 
new and original features which place it 
far in advance of them all. 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . . . 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board... 


should feel tike investiga. Hfolden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 
Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered, 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School Mouse exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The fiction number (August) of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine has come to be an annual 
event of importance of short stories. In 


it, during the past ten years, have ap- 
peared the most notable short stories. The 
number is remarkable for its color 
printing and its brilliant pictures. The 
frontispiece and a story, “The Play’s 
the Thing,’ show illustrations in color 
by a young man, W. Glackens. In 
color work Maxfield Parrish has shown 
brilliant examples heretofore, but never 
has he been so successful as in the cover 
of this number. The short stories are 
representative of the best work of the 
most eminent American writers. Richard 
Harding Davis tells in ‘“‘The Lion and the 
Unicorn” a love story of a young Ameri- 
can playwright in London. Henry van 
Dyke tells a French Canadian story. It is 
romantic and tragic, and in it is ‘‘a flavor 
of fresh-cut pine logs and clean wood 
smoke.”’ Ernest Seton Thompson con- 
tributes ‘‘The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” 
with his own poetic illustrations. It tells 
how the love of the chase grew and de- 
veloped in a boy. Thomas Nelson Page 
contributes the tale of a negro lynching in 
the South, entitled “The Spectre in the 
Cart.” “A Royal Ally” is an O’Connor 
story by William Maynadier Browne, il- 
lustrated by A. I. Keller. In addition to 
its fiction, this number also contains the 
conclusion of Senator Hoar’s article on 
Daniel Webster; more letters written by 
Stevenson from Bournemouth; a_ short 
paper on “Japanese Flower Arrangement,” 
by Theodore Wores; poems by E. 8S. Mar- 
tin an’) J. Russell Taylor; also a brief 
article by the eminent painter, John La 
Farge. ‘Q’s” serial, ‘‘The Ship of Stars,” 
takes the hero up to Oxford, where he be- 
comes a student.—Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. 


—The North American Review has a 
table of contents for August of timely arti- 
cles, among which are: ‘‘Woman’s Inter- 


national Parliament,’ by the countess of 
Aberdeen, Kassandra Vivaria; ‘“‘The Para- 
mount Power of the Pacific,” by John Bar- 
rett, formerly United States minister to 
Siam; “Constitutional Conflict in Fin- 
land,” by a member of the Finnish: Diet; 
“The Case Against Christian Science,” by 
W. A. Purrington; ‘Anti-Trust Legisla- 
tion,”” by Joseph D. Sayers, governor of 
Texas; “Japan’s Entry into the Family of 
Nations,” by T. R. Jernigan; “The Zionist 
Movement,” by Professor Richard Gott- 
heil; ‘Athletics for Politicians,’’ by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke; ‘‘The Cen- 
sorship of the Stage in England,” by G. 
Bernard Shaw; ‘A Century of Salons,’’ by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘Girls’ Novels 
in France,” by Yetta Blaze de Bury; and 
“The Pleasures of Poverty,” by Max 


O’Rell. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York: 3 East Fourteenth 
street. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine for August con- 
tains ‘‘Fortune’s Vassals,”” by Sarah Barn- 
well Elliott, a complete novel, which is 
undoubtedly the strongest novel to date 
from her pen. In conception it is original, 
and in execution it is romantic and real- 
istic. The life is that of to-day in a small 
American town. The fiction of the month 
is rendered unique by the addition of 
“Noah’§ Ark,” in which I. Zangwill, in his 
masterly way, takes his reader from the 
Ghetto cf Frankfort, Germany, to distant 
Niagara Falls. Dr. C. W. Doyle con- 
tributes a picturesque story in a field all 
his own, namely, that of the Chinese quar- 
ter of San Francisco. A timely paper by 
Maurice Thompson, entitled ‘The Court of 
Judge Lynch,” Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk’s 
admirable article, the second in the series 
of articles “On Women, by Women, for 
Women,” entitled ‘Woman: A Phase of 
Modernity,” Miss Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton's second paper on “The Salon in 
Old Philadelphia,” “The Devil’s Bridge,” a 
seasonable legend of the Philippines, by 
Charles M. Skinner, and ‘‘Wireless Teleg- 
raphy,” by George F. Barker, LL.D., are 
all of interest at the moment. A poem 
from the far West, called ‘“‘Two Must Be 
Two,” by Madge Morris, and “Our 
Islands,’ by Hattie Whitney, complete a 
midsummer number which gives character 
to the new career of Lippincott'’s Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for August has for special features 
an illustrated sketch of the late Robert 
Bonner, by E. J. Edwards; an account of 
the preparations for the coming yacht race 
for the America’s cup, with the record of 
Past contests (fully illustrated); a study 
of “Porto Rico from a Woman’s Point of 
View,” by Mrs. Guy V. Henry; the story 


of the recent defeat of “‘seven-day journal- 
ism” in London, by Dr. Henry 8S. Lunn; 
paper on “Education in the Southern 
States,” by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry; a 
presentation of the American side of the 
Alaskan boundary dispute, by William H. 
Lewis; and an article on “Play as a Fac- 
tor in Social and Educational Reforms,” 
by Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick. In the 
editorial department of “‘The Progress of 
the World” especial attention is given to 
the educational situation in the South and 
to the problems of civil service reform. 
The editor also comments on the news- 
paper censorship at Manila and the fitness 
of General Otis for his post, on Secretary 
Alger’s resignation, on the Buffalo confer- 
ence of political and social reformers, and 
on the work of the peace conference at 
The Hague. Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents 
a number. New York: 3 Astor place. 


—FEx-Senator John J. Ingalls has writ- 
ten for the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphiatwo valuable papers upon the 
later career of President Garfield. These 
articles, written by a man who knew Mr. 
Garfield in his youth, and afterward saw 
at close range his public acts, constitute 
what is, perhaps, the most dispassionate 
and judicial estimate of the man ever 
made. Mr. Ingalls’ brilliant prose, en- 
livened by anecdote and strengthened by 
first-hand knowledge, is well worthy of 
his subject. In connection with these 
papers, fac-similes of unpublished letters 
from Mr. Garfield’s physicians will be 
printed. The first of these papers will ap- 
pear in the Post of August 26. In the 
same issue will be found contributions by 
Ian Maclaren, Harriet Riddle Davis, 
Julian Ralph, and Charles Battell Loomis. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Forum for August; terms, $3.00a year. New 


ork. 

The Pali Mall Magazine for August; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Ponular Monthly for August; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for August; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 
eae" for August; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork. 

American kitchen Magazine for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston. 

Popular Science Monthly for August; terms, $5.00 
a year. New York. 

North American Review for August; terms, $5.00 
avear. New York. 

The Phrenological Journal for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York. 


PURE THINGS RARE. 
ADULTERATION OF HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES NOT 
CONFINED TO FOOD PRODUCTS, 


Adulteration the substitution of 
cheaper materials than those called for by 
the label are not confined to food products. 
Other articles of everyday home use are 
frequently bought and sold under misrep- 
resentation. Until these practices are 
prevented by sufficient and well-adminis- 
tered laws, the only protection for the peo- 
ple is in careful discrimination and the 
buying of only the brands of reputable 
manufacturers, brands that have been on 
the market so long that their qualities are 
well known. 

The housekeeper, for example, in select- 
ing her soap, should not buy a soap that 
is sold to her simply as ‘‘Castile,’’ because 
she has no means of knowing the manu- 
facturers; whether it is imported or of 
domestic make; or whether it is what it is 
represented to be or not. Pure “Castile” 
soap was formerly of uniform good 
quality, imported from Spain or other 
Mediterranean countries, and was manu- 
factured of pure olive oil. But now much 
of that sold under that name is made of 
very poor materials, and is adulterated, 
and may have been manufactured in this 
country or elsewhere. It is better to buy 
a soap like the Ivory, that has been on the 
market for a great many years, and 
known to be made of the best materials 
and perfectly pure. It is as good as the 
best castile ever was, and is far superior 
to nine-tenths of the stuff that is sold at 
the present time under that name. 

The strong light of public criticism is 
turned on such brands, and, if fradulent, 
they are bound to be found out before 
many years. If you will think of the 
number of soaps that have been adver- 
tised and represented to be ‘just as good 
as the Ivory,” and have dropped out of 
sight in a short time, you have an ex- 
ample of how almost unconsciously the 
public determine with experience what is 
good and what is poor, then rejects the 
poor and retains the good.—Boston Bud- 
get. 


No one is satisfied till he gets a really 
smooth, easy-writing pen. Eventually, 
he is sure to run up against one of Ester- 
brook’s, and then his quest is over. He 
has found it. 


p AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SOA AY Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MAkcH 30TH. 


OFFICERS OF N. E. A. FOR 1899-1900 

President, Oscar T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Secretary, 
Minn. 

Treasurer, Superintendent Carroll G. 
Pearse, Omaha, Neb. 

Vice-presidents, E. Oram Lyte, Millers- 
ville, Pa.; Superintendent H. M. Slauson, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Professor E. B. Mc- 
Elroy, University of Oregon; Superintend- 
ent J. P. Hendricks, Butte, Mont.; Prin- 
cipal J. M. Green, state normal school, 
Trenton, N. J.; W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Superintendent William F. Slaton, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Superintendent James A. 
Foshay, Los Angeles, Cal.; Supervisor 
George H. Conley, Boston, Mass.; Super- 
intendent L. W. Buchholz, Hillsboro 
county, Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. Gaston Boyd, 
Newton, Kan. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


President, Superintendent F. Louis Sol- 
dan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president, Professor Elmer E. 
Brown, University of California. 

* Secretary, Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Executive committee, Miss Lucia Stick- 
ney, Cincinnati, O. (one year); Elmer E. 
Brown (two years); Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Columbia University, New 
York (three years). 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION. 

President, Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, super- 
intendent Chicago Froebel Association, 
Chicago. 

Vice-president, Miss Anna Stovall, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary, Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo, 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 

President, Miss Nebraska Cropsey, I[n- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-president, Superintendent J. W. 
Dinsmore, Beatrice, Neb. 

Secretary, Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleve- 
land, O. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. 

President, Principal E. W. Coy, Hughes 
high school, Cincinnati, O. 

Vice-president, Principal G. B. Morri- 
son, manual training high school, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Secretary, H. D. Boltwood, Evanston, 
Ill. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 

President, President J. H. 
University of West Virginia. 

Vice-president, President W. F. King, 
Cornell College, Iowa. 

Secretary, President Oscar J. Craig, Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

President, Dean James E. Russell, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Vice-president, Miss Nebraska Cropsey, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary, Dr.C. C. Van Liew, state 
normal school, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
President, Miss Frances E. Ransom, 
feachers’ training school, New York City. 
Vice-president, Henry T. Ardley, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Irwin Shepard, Winona, 


Raymond, 


Secretary, Miss May A. Woodmansee, 


Dayton, O. 

Executive committee, William A. 
Mason, Philadelphia; Miss Gertrude A. 
Edmund, Lowell, Mass.; Langdon §S. 


Thompson, Jersey City, N. J. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
President, Charles H. Keyes, Holyoke, 

Mass. 
Vice-president, 

Peoria, Ill 
Secretary, L. A. Buchanan, Stockton, 

Cal. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION, 
President, Herbert Griggs, Denver, Colo, 
Vice-president, Miss Gertrude B. Par- 

sons, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Secretary, Mrs.-Constance Smith, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. 
President, Carl C. Marshall, 
Creek, Mich. 
Vice-president, Mr. Wicks, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, J. O. Crissy, University of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 
Chairman of executive committee, Prin- 
cipal W. C. Stevenson, commercial depart- 
ment, state normal school, Emporia, Kan. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION 


Charles H. Bennett, 


Battle 


President, George W. Fitz, Harvard 
University. 

First Vice-president, William O. Krahn, 
Illinois. 

Second Vice-president, Miss Ellen Le 
Garde, Providence, R. I. 

Secretary and treasurer, Miss Mabel 
Pray, Toledo, O. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION. 

President, Dr. George Mann Richardson, 
professor of chemistry, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. 

Vice-president, President Charles W. 
Dabney, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary, C. B. Wilson, Westfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 
President, Sherman Williams, N. Y. 
State Board of Institute Instructors. 
Vice-president, Mrs. Harriet C. Wad- 
leigh, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary, Principal Elizabeth Skinner, 
Louisa M. Alcott school, Denver, Col. 


St. Louis’ importance as a growing gate- 
way to the East and South is emphasized 
by the action of the Burlington railroad, 
which, on June 1, established a new fast 
train in each direction between that city 
and Denver. Nearly 2,000 miles of addi- 
tional train service daily is necessitated, 
but Burlington officials claim that travel 
between the mountains and the big city at 
the confluence of the Missouri and the 
Mississippi is large enough to warrant 
them in going to considerable expense in 
order to obtain their share of it. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
bccn used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best ~ 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
fiom teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B, FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 


Officers, with due regard to 


uali- 


tications and fitness of candidates. 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wu. F. Jarvis, 
ALVIN F. Pgasg, 


Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

The Elements of Physics..... cage 
The Physical Nature of the Child. .. .. ............ 
Elements of Composition and Grammar.South worth 
First Lessons in Language..... ...Southworth and 
The Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lessons in Language and Grammar...... 
New Plane and Solid Geometry ........ Beman and 
Plane 
Advanced Grammar and Composition... ........... 
Our Navy in Time of War (1861-1898).,................ 
Carlyle on Burnsand Scott... 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin... ........... 
Little 
od 
Advanced Lessons in Human Physiology 

The Bible in Lesson and Story......... .. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Crewe. The Macmillan Company, N, Y.- $1.10 
Hillyer. “ -90 
Rowe. “ sid 1.00 
and Goddard. Thos. R. Shewell & Co., Boston. —— 

Tarbell. Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Milne. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.25 

Matthews. D Appleton & Co., N.Y, 75 
— Cassell & Co... New York. 10 
Hubbard. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. .10 
door sa Benj. H. Sanborn & Co , Boston, — 
Baldwin. Werner School B’k Co., Chicago. — 
Brown. United Soc. Christian Endeavor. 1.25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The J. C. Witter Company, for many 
years publishers of the magazine ‘Art 
Education,” and other publications in the 


interests of art in the schools, recently 
moved their entire business from 76 to 123 
Fifth avenue, New York, where, in addi- 
tion to their publishing business, they will 
conduct a general art store. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company an- 
nounce “The Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Encyclopedia,’ which will be a compan- 
ion work to “The Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard Dictionary.’’ The same gen- 
eral principles that have made “The 
Standard Dictionary” so satisfactory will 
be followed in the making of this ency- 
clopedia: each class of subjects will be in 
charge of a recognized expert specialist— 
in all over two hundred expert scholars 
will be engaged in the preparation of the 
work. The aim will be to make it accu- 
rate, simple, complete, to cover ‘‘things”’ 
as completely and satisfactorily as ‘“‘The 
Standard Dictionary” covers ‘“‘words,”’ so 
that the two works will supplement each 
other and both together make a most 
complete and convenient library for ref- 
erence. 


In Bird-Lore (the Macmillan Company) 
for August, Richard Kearton, the English 
naturalist-photographer, tells how he has 


secured some of his remarkable photo- 
graphs of wild birds and animals in na- 
ture. The leading professional ornitholo- 
gists of this country sign a circular letter 
giving hints to young bird students, and 
there are also other interesting articles 
and numerous illustrations. 

E. Garratt Gardner has written a primer 
on Dante, which will be published in this 
country by the Macmillan Company. It 
will form one of the series to be known 
as Temple Primers, which are to be pub- 
lished in England and America. To the 
student of the life, the times, or the works 
of Dante this primer will be the most 
comprehensive work of reference that has 
been issued on the subject. 


Special attention is invited to the 
unique advertisement of Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass., in the Jour- 
nal and American Primary Teacher. 


While Conette is a fascinating table 
game, none better, there are times when 
something different may be required for 
variety. If you want a game for use the 
whole year, outdoors in summer and in- 
doors in winter, try Magic Hoops or 
Pitch-a-Ring, price, $1.00 each. If in 
search of something to busy a child, buy 
our Story Sewing Cards or the Combina- 
tion Stencils, price of either, 25 cents. If 
something for Sunday is wanted, get Who 
Knows? Scripture questions and answers, 
price, 10 cents, or the elaborate Bible 
Panorama, price, $1.00. All the above 
have been thoroughly tested, and we have 
many more which could be mentioned. 


We invite you to go to the nearest store 
selling such goods and examine them. 

All these, as ‘well as Conette, published 
by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass., 11 East Sixteenth street, New York, 
514 Grand building, Atlanta, 418 East 
Ninth street, Kansas City. Sold also by 
Thomas Charles Company, 195 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


Louis H. Marvel, A. M., formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Sandwich, Hol- 
yoke, Gloucester, and elsewhere, died sud- 


denly from brain hemorrhage at his home 
in West Medford on July 12, 1899, this last 
hemorrhage being the outcome of the at- 
tack of brain fever which prostrated him 
last March, and from which he had not 
fully recovered. 

Previous to this, Mr. Marvel had de- 
voted his life to work in the public 
schools, mainly as superintendent of city 
schools, but later giving his time to 
teachers’ institutes and summer schools, 
and to the writing of text-books. In con- 
junction with Colonel Parker, he wrote 
the Parker & Marvel Readers, the first 
purely American supplementary readers 
published. Later he became associate 
editor of the Merrill Advanced Readers, 
and more recently by himself prepared a 
language book, a speller, and a literary 
reader, besides doing much miscellaneous 
writing. In whatever field he labored he 
was indefatigable, and won no mean de- 
gree of success. Although doing most of 
his work in his native state, he rendered 
valuable educational service in others, es- 
pecially in Maine and Minnesota. 

As a superintendent he was jealously 
watchful of his schools, and spared no 
effort to bring them to the front. To his 
teachers he was always kind, considerate. 
and helpful. One has recently said of 
him: “No superintendent was ever better 
loved by his teachers, and none ever bet- 
ter deserved to be loved.” 

As a man he possessed a winning per- 
sonality, had a remarkably accurate judg- 
ment as to literary values, was generous 
to a fault, and devotedly loyal to his 
friends, to his home circle, and to his 
ideals. 


“Young men of good character wanted 
to learn telegraphy, R. R. bookkeeping, 
and typewriting. This is endorsed as 
the most systematic and only perfect 
institution of its kind in the United 
States. We assist all graduates to a 
position. No vacations. We pay teach- 
ers a commission of ten dollars for every 
student entering this institution through 
their influence. Write for catalogue, 
Morse school of telegraphy, Oskosh, Wis.” 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot tree 


Room®, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : 
903 Michigan Avenue, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


APPLICATIONS for teachers just as school opens probably come to us more than to all other agen- 
js J | cies together; indeed, we till more places between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 than in any 
. er month of the year. Thatis because school ofticers have learned that our recommendation may be 

epended on. We have so large a list of teachers that we can usually fill promptly any place for which 
an adequate salary is offered at any time during the year; and if the requirements are stated) ully, we 
= retty certain to send a teacher who fits JUST AS teachers now employed in places where we 
= > : There are more than one hundred sent them entirely by our own choice, diree- 
: ons having come to us to make the selection ourselves and have the teacher there at a certain time. In 
net] we have never yet sent a teacher under this kind of a call who has proved a failure, and we never 
Shall if the utmost care can preventit. If you ask what we cannot furnish, we will tell you so ‘OPENS ; 


NS 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Bung 


CHICACO, Ill. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. us- Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September at il 
Agency. now coming in. New Year-Book free. all, 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 488 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHIUAG UY. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesas, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


a ve., Chicago. 7 es ron 
730 Cooper Bidg.. Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg Sen Fran 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 

The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY (wa. manage 
K ACHER for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address P 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ReOW. | The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENG NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 


men and women, for present calls. 

If you must know chances before 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at......... +++. 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Washington. 
mtury Blag. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Augeles. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


IF YOU vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


2222000 


AKEON, OHIO. 


2008 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | Kel lo gg’ Ss B ureau 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1856. 
3 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Recommends teachers Reortiiy. 


New England teachers want 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., H. Ss. KELLOGG Manager 
Recommends su: teachers. Our recommend- . 9 


ations have weight with school officials. No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


a AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU Ww HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
Teachers Wanted Ww 


Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. the * Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
the JOURNAL OF Epuca T1ON will secure MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
a year’s subscription free. 


subscription. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to to the JOURNAL can 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 


be, 
A, 
A. 
Ss. 
. | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


VISIBLE 


AS FOUND IN THE 


Jackson Typewriter 


IS PROOF OF THE ASSERTION. AND WHEN COMBINED WITH 


| 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


WRITING Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


FACTORS, 
THE RESULT IS NEVER IN DOUBT. 


ART CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO., 


17 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


Love and Law in Child Training. 
By Miss EMILIE POULSSON., 


Chat October 


Price, cloth, $1.00, 


Outline Course for Kindergartners. 
Programme for Five Weeks’ Work. 
By Miss JENNY B. MERRILL. 


Now ready. 


Price, paper, $0.25. 


Story Telling With The Scissors. 
By Miss M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Now ready Price, boards, $0.50. 


For Grace and Pleasure. 
Songs — Marches — Plays — Dances 
Arranged by Miss MARTHA McC. BARNES. 
Ready October ist. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 
11 East 16th St, 


ATLANTA: 
515 Grand Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Sis ESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success 


the leading supervisors of drawing. 


with manuals for teachers. 


Endorsed by all 
Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, 4. wacren s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, BY M.S. EmMEry. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1,00.......... 


Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ 


. Booklet free. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO 


pages. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
Send for circulars. 


40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY LN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. oe 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural 


ndering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 


ee Spring Term opens March 7. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


PARKER and NELLIE L. Hew. A series of Geographical Readers. 


By Francis W. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


Grade. First ro Sixru YEARS. Net. | Grade. First to Srxtu YEARS. Net. 
1. Playtime and Seedtime..------ $ .32| 4. Rivers and Winds.......--.. In press. 
2. On the Farm .42 | 5. Mountains, Plain,and Desert 
8. Unele Robert’s Visit----- ------ .50 | 6. Our Own Continent..-.------ “ 
Nature Study Readers. 

By J. W. TROEGER. ; ‘ Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 
Grade. Net. | Grade. 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries ....$ .25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations .... -/n press. 
2. Harold's Rambles..--.--------- .40 | 5. Harold’s Diseussions. $s 
8. Harold’s Quests -50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


rmati = 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


e New Yorke 
Boston, Mase. MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Course Jor Su nsors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth. 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- | 
says, valedictories, salue |} 
tatories, class poems, ivy | 
poems, class mottoes, | 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises. 
Modelsfor every possible | 
occasion in high-school 
and college career; each | 
and every “effort” being |} 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid, 
Cloth—640 Pages. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. };OYDEN, A.M 


\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes, For cagfalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JonHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OUD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Horace Mann — — 
the Educator. 


By A. EF. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


Address 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. NY. CO. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Bost 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 


taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 
x With this thought and object in view, CH1Lp Stupy or THE CLassics has been written 
Hy In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely an attractively 
3 as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
s __ This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated 
x with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 
i Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 


Wholesale Prices Than Ever Before 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO 


Our New General Catalogue of School and Coll 

Ne ta ege Text-Books, 
containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Tel i i 
gratis on application to 


+ Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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